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To the Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor 

* Hon.. Warren M. Anderson, President Pro Tern of -the Senate 
Hon. Perry B* Duryea, Speaker of the Assembly 
Hon.* Members of the Legislature of the State of New Yprk- - 

I have the honor to transmit this Final Report of the 
Temporary state Coram iss ion on Youth education in Environmental 
Conservation, in accordance with Chapter 667 of the lavs of 1972. 

The State of New York is, to be commended for the great 
interest it ha^s evidenced in maintaining environmental quality 
through many innovative and effective le'gislative programs, -It 
has set an example for other states of our' nation by its dedica- 
tion and ccMTunitment to effective environmental management. 

Environmental conservation education is an integral part 
of any good -and comprehensive environmental plan. Through its 
investigations, the Conunission has been made aware of the inten- 
sive public concern that exists for environmental conservation 
education in New York State. It has also become aware of some of 
our deficiencies in this area. 

The Commission is grateful for the opportunity to convey its 
findings to the Governor and the Legislature in this its' third and 
final report. 
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'PHILOSOPHICAL RATIONALE 



Environmental problems have ceased being merely 
isolated local crises* They have become hard, ines- 
capable^ reality for all. The sudden widespread public 
recognition of the nation's acute environmental plight 
ill 1970 created a crisis situation perceived then by 
the unknowing as solvable^ through relatively simple, 
one-time remedies. Public awareness has since matured 
to the point where a significant proportion of society 
how accepts the intricate, deep-seated nature of en-^ 
viroiSiental problems and recognizes that resolution is 
possible only through complex, and long-term solutions. 

Virtually no recent plan set forth to solve envi- 
ronmental problems omits reference to education as a 
necessary component of well-designed process. Yet, in 
the past, implementation of such inclusive plans have 
commonly made only token efforts to use education^ for 
fostering that Level of environmental awareness and 
understanding necessary to produce truly measurable 
alterations in public perjception and behavior. The 
urgency associated with the most severe environmental 
problems has often^militated against employing educa- 
tion in any but a token manner as a part of the solu- 
tion. Those \7ho give only a subordinate or peripheral 
role to education argue that, as a process, it moves 
far too slowly to achieve any significantly useful 
effect in the/abbreviated time at ouiL_disposal. Yet,' 
in a nation ^^ich has historically relied upon educa- 
tion to assure the preservation of its democracy 
through full participation of the enlightened indi- 
vidual citizen, such a stance is unfounded and unten- 
able. Any failure_of education in environmental 
conservation to produce widespread, demonstrable 
effect is primarily attributable to failure in assur? 
ing its universal implementation, not to its lack of 
real capacity to do the job. 

It follows that a most urgent case can be made 
for education in environmental conservation as the 
primary force for eliciting a widespread public self- 
regulation in environmental control. There is no 



doubt in any reasonable mind today that maintenance of * 
a balanced and vital environment in the future will re- 
quire the enforcement of increasingly stringent govern- 
mental regulations and controls. These will necessarily 
have some permanent effect on presently accepted and 
practiced life styles and will impose limitations that, 
in the minds of some, seriously iinperil traditional 
concepts of freedom* Insofar as license in respect to 
human treatment of the environment has been misinter- 
preted for freedom, such enforcement could be" viewed as 
.positive. But,^even in this case, unilateral action on 
the part of regulatory bodies taken against, rather than 
with, the general citizenry to prescribe the physical 
limits of behavior inevitably threatens to undermine the, 
rights of individual thought and reason that are the 
foundation^of democracy. 

Limitations which preserve the -integrity of envi- 
ronment are inevitable. But deriving constraints from 
the deliberations of society collectively provides the 
only assurance that the process of restoring the envi- 
ronment will not also promote the subjugation of human 
rights. The role of education is to create both the 
awareness and understanding which leads to changes in' 
^blic attitudes, values and, ultimately, behavior 
which obviate the need for excessive imposed regulation 
and, at the same time, generate universal acceptance 
and support for those minimal ^legal constraints which 
will assure a quality life for all. ^ 

Education in environmental conservation of this 
genre will not occur through the formal or even infortnal 
experiences provided by traditional educational insti- 
tutions alone. Neither will it be derived solely 
through the efforts of environmental organizations, ^even 
those of national dimensions and prestige. The.mass^'^. 
media have an important catalytic role to play but, un- 
aided, lack the substance and power to move society in 
what must be a major reformulation of its philosophy and 
practices. 

Education in environmental conservation, like en- 
vironmental control, is no matter for unilateral concern 
and action. It affects the entire society and, there- 
fore, involves participation of all its structural 
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entities as^ causative agents. Business, industry, 
labor and government as well as education^ environ- 
mental organizations and mass media have equal rights 
and equal responsibilities for formulating, implement- 
ing and sustaining enyiroiunental education in this 
universal sense. 

The magnitude of the undertaking demauods^a mo- 
bilization and sharing of educatiot*al resources having 
no comparable precedent. Education in environmental 
conservation must become a continuous, permanent pro- 
cess for and of the entire citizenry, responding 
constantly to changing, enviroxunental conditions and 
needs. Its plan must be ambitious but feasible, and — - 
its support assured and perpetuated by the whole so- 
ciety. Nothing short of total involvement pf the 
human community at all levels pf its organization can 
adequately respond to the need. 

Imminency of crisis has traditionally elicited 
some of the finest human efforts to mobilize its total 
resources and employ them to avoid catastrophe. Crisis 
abounds in today's world. But to a great_extent its ^ 
very prevalence has weakened the potential, for estab- ^ 
lishing action priorities and has dissipated the 
strength reserved for making"- concerted response. Nev- 
ertheless the quality of the world we inhabit and the 
way we are to live and be governed in the future are 
inextricably related to the implementation of environ- 
mental control in which, without reservation, the role 
of education is of paramount significance*- 
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HISTORY 

The New York State Legislature, a full year before 
the furor of Earth Day, recognized the need for making 
the youth of the state more aware of the value of con- 
servation. In 1969, they passed a bill to establish a 
temporary commission whose job it would be to investigate 
the ways In whjLch conservation was currently being taught 
in the state and to make recommendations on how it could 
be extended or improved. ^ 

Originally called the Temporary State Commission on 
Youth Education in Conservation, the Commission consisted 
^of environmental education specialists and concerned citi- 
zens -- three appointed by the governor, three by the 
speaker of the assembly and three by the president pro tem 
of the senate. In addition the commissioners of the State 
Departments of Education and Environmental Conservation 
are members of the Temporary Coiiunissioiff (A brief summary 
of .each "non-agency member's qualifications follows this 
section.) Commission members serve without compensation 
except for expenses, but they .have an operating budget and 
a staff. 

Almost immediately after the Commission's creation, 
the members realized that a broader interpretation of 
their mandate was demanded by a growing environmental 
consciousness on the part of the general public. They 
gradually expanded the scope of their activities to in- 
clude in conservation education al-1 facets of the envi- 
ronment. They recognized that environmental conservation 
was important in both urban and rural settings and' that 
it involved awareness of political, economic and other 
social influences as well as knowledge of natural re- 
sources management. 

The aim of education in environmental conservation, 
they felt, was to alter our value system and our life 
style through increased awareness, understanding and 
appreciation of our environment. They saw the need to 
reach beyond the traditional educational institutions in 
an attempt to educate all people who are not aware of 
their responsibilities toward the environment. They 
justified this expansion of charge by explaiiiing that in 
these times of near-crisis in the environmer^t , we cannot 
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afford to wait until a new generation of envlrojiment- 
ally aware citizens comes to maturity. 

To help identify worthwhile ongoing projects'^and 
to determine the need for developing or extending con- 
.servation education, the Commission held five public 
hearings throughout the state between January 15 and 
February 19, 1970. Participants at these hearings, 
held in Niagara Falls, Stony Brook, Binghamton, New 
York City and Albany, included many high school and 
college studentSv^nd representatives from education, 
conservation and cirfeizens groups. 

A theme of -urgency ran through many of these 
meetings with some people favoring crash programs in 
environmental conservation with an emphasis on action 
programs. Many were concerned about the fragmentation 
which seemed to exist in conservation* education pro- 
grams. They felt that better coordination of these 
educational activities and an emphasis on current 
problems would help to change society-^ s value system. 

The ways to achieve an environmentally enlight- 
ened citizenry were very much in debate Should 
cons^ervation education be* coordinated by the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation? By the State 
Education Department? By a new agency? 

Should environmental education be mandated as a 
new course in New York State schools? Should the 
same material be- incorporated into existing course 
structures? Should the state make more resources and 
facilities available for conservation education? 
Should teachers be required to have in-service and/or 
pre- service training in conservation in order to 
retain their certification? 

These and other difficult questions were con- - 
sidered and evaluated, but the field of environmental 
education was changing too quickly and opinions were 
too diverse for Commission policy to be made on them 
in iv3 first few months of operation. 

Between March, 1970 and March, 1971, Commission 
activities focused on obtaining information^on 
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environmental education programs from throughout the 
state and nation. Various Commission members traveled 
widely to confer with experts in the field and to attend 
conferences on environmental education. They solicited 
information on available programs and services from 
agencies such as the National Parks Service, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and the Department of Agriculture. 
They also investigated possible help for environmental 
education available through Title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 and Title III of the Elementary and 
Secop''ary Education Act. ^ ^ 

On the state level they identified the Departments 
of Environmental Conservation and Education as having 
primary responsibility for environmental education with 
the Department of Health and the Office of Parks and 
Recreation having some involvement as well. They also 
noted that such organizations as the^ New York State 
Conservation Council, the New York State Outdoor Educa- 
tion Association, the New York State Soil and Water 
'^Conservation Districts Association and other statewide 
groups have an interest in this area and some resources ^ 
at their disposal to help implement conse^ation 
education programs. 

The Commission members pointed to the State Uni- 
versity of New York and other institutions of higher 
learning as having a significant role to play in con- 
servation education. They named the SUNY College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry, the SUNY Statutory 
College of- Agriculture and Life Sciences at Cornell 
University,* with its public service arm. New York, Coop- 
erative Extension, the Great Lakes Laboratory of the 
State University College at Buffalo and the Miner 
Institute for Man and his Environment, which operates 
in conjunction with Platts^tftrgh State University College, 
as institutions with ongoing programs in environmental 
education. . . 

The' Commission found that state and federal programs 
are supplemented by locally-organized activities such as 
those of the Susquehanna Environmental Education Assoc- 
iation of Broome County, ACTION for Preservation and 
Conservation of the North Shore of Long Island, the Long 
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Island Environmental Council, SCOPE, a cooperative 
effort serving Suffolk County and others* 

— Commission members also gathered examples of 
curricula and atteriiptF at^aster plans for environ- 
mental education developed by other states* They 
kept abreast of new developments at the federal * 
level such as the creation of the Office of Environ- 
mental Education in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in October, 1970. On the state 
level they n •red the development of curricular*^. 
materials "iBnvironmental Education Instructional 
Activities, K-6 and 7-12," which were available 
for distribution in the fall, 1970 Ijy the State 
Education Department's Task Force on Environmental 
Education. They also recognized the significant 
role of the State Museum, which operates through 
the State Education Department, in providing infor- 
mation en environmental problems and *their causes 
and in offering technical assistance to schools. 

When Henry L. Diamond became commissioner of 
the Department of Environmental Conservation, the 
Commission noted the Department's creation of the 
Division of Educational Services, composed of the 
Bureaus of Publications, Education, Community 
Assistance and Audio-Visual Services. Among the 
activities of the Division are the operation of 
the youth conservation camp program with its em- 
phasis on environmental education; workshops at 
the Rogers Environmental Education Center in 
oncrbunie, developed in cooperation with the State 
Education Department, dealing with the earth science 
curriculum and teacher training; evening lecture 
series by the Depatrment of Environmental Conservation 
at public campsites; uhe publication of The Conserva- 
tionist magazine. Environment newspaper and public 
information material on all phases of environmental 
conservation. Its Bureau of Community Assistance 
works primarily with implementing the laws of 1970 
authorizing municipal environmental conservation 
management councils. In facilitating the work of 
these groups, the Bureau offc-.rs clearinghouse and 
coordination services necessary to environmental 
p rob lem- so Iving . 
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In 1971, the Commission, carrying on its work as 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Conservation 
and Recreation, received a grant from the federal 
Office of Enviroiunental Education to evaluate a master 
plan for environmental education in Neu York State. 
The dissemination of the draft ''New York State Environ- 
mental Education R^lan*' was made possible through these 
funds. 

Thii* plan called for the establishment of a Coun- 
cil on Environmental Education Development (CEED) 
which was intended to coordinate environmental educa- 
tion activities statewide, including those programs 
now being conducted by various state agencies. It 
would also collect information oii existing programs 
and concepts in environmental education and dissemin- 
ate th,am to concerned organizations and private 
citizens. CEED would work with the Department of 
Environmental Conservation, the State Education De- 
partment and other appropriate government agencies to 
conduct its programs. 

Under CEED, work on-the local le\rel theoretic- 
ally would be conducted by local conservation councils. 
Over 140 of these groups now exist in the state and are 
currently involved in a wide variety of conservation- 
related activities. Through the lo.cal conservation 
councils and commissions the Subcommittee hoped to 
enlist the aid and support of business, industry, edu- 
cation, labor and other important groups in the 
community. 

The Subcommittee realized -that this report could 
not_.be the final master plan for environmental educa- 
tion in New York State. It recommended that the plan 
be tested for public acceptability and feasibility 
before any attempt was made to implement it. 

While the environmental education plan was being 
prepared. Subcommittee members formed work groups to ^ 
study areas of special interest in environmental edu- 
cation. These included groups on curriculum develop- 
ment, continuing education, conservation education 
for girls, urban education, youth utilization, value 
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or* 

patterns and activities of other states. The work 
groups drew in people from the Subcommittee's board 
of advisors and others with an interest in their 
investigations. These meetings were important 
sources of base information for the environmental 
education plan and helped the Subcommittee consider 
the issues relevant to New York State. 

Public reaction to the completed plan was 
first solicited in March, 1972 at a meeting oh the 
Niagara Frontier! A broad cross section of the * 
population in this area was invited to comment, 
critize and suggest improvements on the plan in 
order to make it responsive to the environmental 
needs they felt wiere most important. This meeting 
pointed out considerations which must enter into 
any environmental education activity at the stdte 
level — a responsiveness to local needs, a recog- 
nition of regional differences and a realistic 
estimate of costs. It also helped concretize 
^specific needs in the Niagara Frontier — more 
information on what existing agencies and organi- 
zations are doing, better coordination of present 
programs, opportunities for in- and pre-service 
teacher training and better facilities for outdoor 
forms of environmental education. 

A similar meeting was held on Long Island in 
June 1972. This effort brought together leaders 
in business, conservation and education from 
throughout Long Island in an attempt to achieve 
coordination of both formal and informal environ- 
mental education programs. Equally important, 
this meeting provided valuable feed-bacjc on the 
feasibility of ^the state plan^for environmental 
education. With this information the Temporary 
Senate Subcommittee on Youth Education in Conser- 
vation was better able to refine its ideas on the 
most appropriate way to provide comprehensive pro- 
grams in environmental education for all people 
and organizations in New York State. 

The Subcommittee regained Commission status 
as a result of a bill passed in May, 1972. 
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Officially called the Temporary State Commission on 
Youth Education in Environmental Conservation, it was 
re-established in the fall, 1972* It hired a staff to 
finalize the ideas and concepts that had been generated 
previously, to find out whether the public's concern 
and needs had altered appreciably from those already 
expressed, and to make concise and specific recommenda- 
tions on how to^meet these needs to the legislature and 
the. governor. " - ^ — 

^ The current staff of the Commission has spent the 
past four months testing the potenti^^Ts^r total "com- 
munity involvement in environmetit^ireducation programs 
on a regional level and exploring ways in which the^ 
available resources can be used more productively* As 
a result of its past interactions with the public and 
its research activities, -the Commission felt that op- 
portunities to further environmental education in the 
state were often unrealized on a regional level because 
people failed to take 'advantage of the full range of 
resources available to them. Once the availability of 
these resources was explored, the regions would be bet- 
ter able to assess the nature and degree of remaining 
obstacles to implementation. With knowledge^ of the 
real obstacles, the. Commission felt that it would be 
in a stronger position to recommend measures which 
would truly benefit the citizenry at the local level. 

With these considerations in mind the Commission 
embarked on a series of regional forums which were 
held between January 19 and February 24, 1973, and 
which involved people from six regions of the state. 
It also undertook a special study of the role of the 
State University of New York in environmental educa- 
tion. 
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ABOUT THE COMMISSION MEMBERS 



Conmission members r ^present a wide variety of 
interests and experiences in the conservation and 
environmental education fields. 

Bernard C. Smith, chairman of the Temporary 
State Commission on Youth Education in Environmental 
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district, from Northport, N.Y. A long-time advocate 
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ical Society of America and the Northeastern Bird 
Banding Association. He^has been a program leader for 
the New York State Outdoor Education Association and 
has participated in numerous other conservation edu- 
cation programs. 

George S. Miller, Jr., a graduate of Cornell 
University, is with the Division of Environmental 
Health Services of the Suffolk County Department of 
Health. He is former chairman of the Conservation 
Advisory Council of East Hampton, president of the 
Springs School Board, a former member of the Fire 
Island National Seashore Advisory Committee, chairman 
of the East Hampton Town^Pianning Board and advisory 
committee member of the Food Technology Department 
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of the SUNY Agriculture and Technical College in 
Farmingdale, N*Y* 

Daniel Smiley is owner and operator of the .Mohonk 
Mountain House in New Paltz. ^He has been on the board 
of governors of the Nature Conservancy and is now on 
their national council* He is also treasurer of the 
Eastern New York Chapter of that organization. He is 
a member of the research and records committee of the 
John Burroughs Natural Historical Society; steering 
committee member of the Catskill Center for Conserva- 
tion and Development; Adirondack and Appalacian Moun- 
tain Club member* He was also active in the develop- 
'ment of the Mid-Hudson-Catskills >fuseum as vice 
chairman for science and is Administrator of the 
Mohonk Trust. 

John L* Stookey is vice president and general 
manager of the Erie and Niagara Insurance Coii5)any. 
He was an extension agent for many years and served 
as their New York State chairmai) for the 4-H Conser- 
vation Committee* He also served as chairman of the 
New York State Youth Conservation Education Committee* 
He has conducted youth conservation activities and 
projects for 30 years. He has been active in estab- ' 
lishing Camp Arnot Conservation Training Center at 
Cornell University. He has also worked closely with 
the New York state Sportsmen's Clubs and is a past 
president of the Niagara County Federation of Sports- 
men's Clubs. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMISSION ACTIVITIES UNDER PRESENT STAFF 



At 'its November 10, 1972 meeting, the Commission 
charged the newly appointed staff with organizing and con- 
ducting six regional meetings that would demonstrate the 
concept of "total community involvement" in environmental 
education. From its work in previous years it had come to 
recognize that the variety of physical environments and 
social institutions in New York State lead to* varying de- 
grees of need and discourage the statewide application of 
highly specific programs. 

.Where population density is high, the means to commun- 
ity with various sectors of the community are often well 
developed. -Television, radio, newspapers, magazines and 
other kinds of mass media tend to congregate in such areas. 
While their messages may be transmitted to less populous I 
areas of the state and nation, their primary Sphere df^^ 
influence is in the region where they originate. Less 
formal means of communication are also most developed in 
.urban areas. Telephone systems can reach a greater pro- 
portion of the population through toll-free dialing. 
Lists of interested persons and available resources are 
more readily located. The structure of the social system 
puts residents in contact with great ntimbers of peopl^, 
offering the potential, if not the reality, of more 
communication. 

Highway systems and mass transit are usually most 
developed in urban areas, and the actual distances which . 
must be covered in order to bring* people together are 
much less than in areas where population density is low. 
These factors also increase the potential effectiveness 
of communications in urban areas and can bring together 
people necessary to translate ideas into action*^ _ 

In population centers, also, there tends to be a 
greater heterogeneity of background and experience. The 
potential exists for locating a variety of resource 
people, each of whom can make a contribution to the pro- 
ject as a whole. ' 

At its highest level, however, the complexity of 
the social situation in an urban center can confound all 
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attempts to initiate and sustain programs* Ethnic 
group allegiances, reinforced by traditional ways of 
responding to those of other ethnic backgounds, can 
create obstacles to effective interaction* Lines of 
communication, while offering great potential, are 
often not accessible. Public transportation systems 
may be available, but to those not affluent enough 
to own automobiles, they may pose such real or imag- 
ined threats to physical well-being that they go 
unused*- Although the resources of business and in- 
dustry are theoretically most available to people in 
these areas, they may be under so much pressure from 
,various interest groups that they become InaccessiMe 
The necessity of operating in an extremely complex 
social organization also means that the impact a 
single individual can make in a given situation is 
severely limited. Often, participants must be con- 
tent to see their efforts incorporated into the 
bureaucracy and find rewards accruing at low, and 
often abstract, levels. 

These characteristics, well-documented in the 
literature of sociology, point out the need for tai- 
loring any attempt at environmental education state- 
wide to recognize and respond to the expressed needs 
and limitations of the people involved. They also 
help explain why regions with similar kinds of 
environmental problems may have different levels of ' 
environmental awareness. 

In urban areas, where decreased quality in the 
environment due to industrial and other pollution has 
been perceived directly by the people living in the 
area, action programs in environmental education are 
already underway. Often the principal need in these 
areas is for ways of continuing the level of activity 
and sustaining programs. 

Where the effects of decreased environmental 
quality are not as obvious, educational efforts must 
often be directed toward beginning the planning or 
design phase or toward creating the level of aware- 
ness that is necessary before any action can take 
place. 
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It was with these considerations in mind that the 
Commission co-directors. Dr. Eric E. Beamish, formerly 
of the Central Administration of the State University of 
New York, and Dr. Harlan B. Brumsted of the Department 
of Natural Resources, New York State College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences^ Cornell University, began 
their work in December, 1972. 

Dr. Brumsted followed the approach demonstrated 
successfully by the Commission during its- June, 1972 
public meeting on Long Island. For the Long Island 
meeting, a focal group of active and recognized leader-s > 
in environmental educationr^as organized to plan a pro- 
gram whiich would eventually involve representatives 
from education, conservation, citizens groups, local 
government, business and labor in a public forum. This 
meeting is now seen as the genesis of the Commission's 
emphasis on "total community involvement" in environ-^ - 
mental education. 

Throughout his efforts. Dr. Brumsted held to the 
philosophy that the entire process should be internal- 
ized within the regions, that is, while the Commission^, 
could act temporarily as a sponsor and supporter, plans 
and programs had to be products of regional efforts if 
they were to serve as vitible bases for further action. 

To facilitate meaningful program development. Dr. 
Brxnnsted involved particip^ants from within three plan- 
ning and development regions, as defined by the State 
Office of Planning Services, where the Commission had 
not previously held hearings. These regions offered 
established communications and inter-govemmenta! .ties, 
as well as distinct economic integrities. The Central 
New York 'Region covered Syracuse and the counties of 
•Cayuga, Cortland, Madison, Onondaga and Oswego; the 
Genesee/ Finger Lakes Region included Rochester and the 
counties of_Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, 
Orleans, Seneca, Wayne and Yates; the Southern Tier 
Central Region included Elmira, Coming and the counties 
of Chemung, Schuyler and Steuben. 

These meetings were organized by bringing together 
a smrll group of recognized environmental education 
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leaders to plan,*^ publicize and produce the event within 
their respective regions. Dr. Brums1:ed met continuously 
with ^ all three steering committees to guide their efforts 
and assist in making detailed arrangements* At each site 
meeting plans recommended by the steering committees were 
, referred to a review panel of 25 to 35 people represent- 
ing diversified interests from throughout the region for 
a final round of comment and suggestions. 

While each of the western meetings was tailored to 
interests and opportunities within the region, they 
shared some common elements. For example, all were about 
S3ven hours in durationj involved spokesmen from the six 
sectors of the community being emphasized (business, 
labor,, education, conservation, citizen groups, local 
government); provided opportunity ^ for small group dis- 
cussion; included a luncheon or dinner, providing an 
opportunity for informal mixing and conversation. ^ A 
total of 550 people, representing the tar_get sectors in 
all 16 counties of the three regional communities par- ^ 
ticipatedJLn these meetings. 

Reports from the western meetings, as published by 
the: Commission in a supplementary volume, were produced 
under the leadership of institutions or agencies prom- 
inent in organizing the meetings themselves. Dr. 
Brumsted guided the report writing processes, steering 
them toward development of embryonic regional plans for 
environmental education. Individuals and small commit- 
tees drafted segments of the reports, then submitted 
them to the larger review panels for study and revision. 

Meetings in the eastern, half of the state, coor- 
dinated by Commission co-director Eric E. Beamish and 
staff members Jonathan Bart and Connie Komarek, were 
designed to accommodate regional diffeirences by vary- 
ing meeting formats a:td by exploring environmental 
education at a level of sophistication appropriate to 
each region. 

In the Northern New York area, consisting of Essex, 
Franklin, Warren, Clinton and Hamilton counties, an 
extensive series of meetings, culminating in two public 
forums, was held. The Commission's approach took 
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account of the greater difficulty of travel and commun- 
ications in this sparsely populated region and also 
recognized that environmental problems in the area had 
not yet begun to^ impinge severely- on the residents' 
quality of life. Through intensive large and small 
group discussions, the Commission hoped to identify 
interested individuals in the region, put them in con- 
tact with each other, provide them with a preliminary 
list of available resources and encourage them to work 
together to meet their common environmental education 
needs. 

In Albany, the state headquarters of the New York 
State United Teachers Union, a two-day conference coor- 
dinated by Marguerite J. VJalters, focused on the role 
of the school in total community involvement programs. 
While representatives of business, local government, 
conservation and citizen groups were actively involved 
in the conference, the format stressed ways in which 
these groups could work more effectively with teachers, 
students and school administrat-^rs. Environmental 
education specialists from throughout the state were on 
hand to offer expert advice on how plans made at the 
conference might be translated into action. 

The New York City forum, which again brought td^ 
gether representatives of the six major community 
sectors, had to deal with 6oth the mor^e complex envi- 
ronmental problems and the greater potential resources 
available in a highly urbanized area. Preliminary 
investigations by Kristin P. Bergfeld indicated that 
in many instances good environmental education programs 
were already in existence and that a principal need was 
for ways of continuing and expanding these programs. 
For this reason, the New York City forlorn focused on the 
ways financial support for eiiVironmental education pro- 
grams might be obtained* 

Summaries of the proceedings at the six Commission 
sponsored regional meetings follow. 
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ADIRONDACK SEMINARS 
FOR 

REGIONAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

January 15, 25, February ^5, 26, 27, Chazy, New York 
and Lake George, New York 

The forested,- sparsely populated counties in New Yoik' 
Adirondack region pose a unique challenge for environmental 
education. Environmental problems have not yet become acut 
in the region, and traditional emphasis has haen on conser- 
vation rather than environmental education. The major 
industry, tourism, has both increased the economic stabil- 
ity of the region and placed stresses on its environment. 

Through an extensive. series of meetings, culminating 
in two public forums, the Commission attempted to estab- 
lish better communication, identify regional resources 'and 
initiate the first stages of planning for environmental 
education on a regional level. Participants were encour- 
aged to continue design and implementation of programs oa 
their own. 

In conjunction with the meeting series, a preliminary 
inventory of resources for environmental education was pre- 
pared under Commission auspices by Plattsburgh journalist 
Irene Gulbord. Not only did this inventory provide an 
efficient way of assessing existing resources within the 
region; it also gave local residents a useful tool to use 
in planning environmental education programs and projects. 

As a result of Commission meetings, several regional 
projects were designed. Some of these are now in the 
early stages of implementation. The Piseco Elementaryv- 
School in Hamilton County is organizing a student exchange 
program with Eagle Hill Junior High School in the Syracuse 
suburb of Manlius. The program is designed to allow stu- 
dents from both areas to experience an environment very 
different from their own. A group of citizens in the 
Plattsburgh area, spearheaded by Dr. Charles Mitchell of 
the Audubon Society, is investigating ways of using the 
Department of Environmental Conservation Game Management 
area at Lake Alice as an environmental education center. 
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Other proposed projects, which are still in the design 
phase, include using educational TV to increase envi- 
ronmental awareness and incorporating environmental 
education into the curriculum of the middle schools in 
the Tri-Lakes area of Franklin and Essex Count ies# 

The meetings helped identify several ways in which 
regional environmental education could be improved. 
Participants felt that the process of identifying avail- 
able programs and other resources, initiated through the 
meetings and the inventory, must be continued through a 
central facility such as a clearinghouse, a regional 
environmental education center, or a referral service 
where up-to-date information would be accessible to all* 
Although schools are beginning to introduce ecology and 
conservation into their curricula, teachers voiced a 
need for additional skills, facilities and materials.' 
Some of the worthwhile projects identified by partici- 
pants would require outside funding for implementation. 
Residents felt that any money from New York State for" 
this purpose should be allocated on a regional basis. 
A fourth need, less often expressed and perhaps only 
np-r-txally recognized, was for the shifting of emphasis 

conservation education to the more inclusive edu- 
cation in environmental conservation. ' * 
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ALBANY CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR 

ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
February 15 and 16, 1973, SUNY Albany 

The Albany conference, "Education for Environmental 
Action," was sponsored by the Commission, in cooperation 
with the New York State Unit:ed Teachers, in order to help 
schools and other important community sectors work toget- 
her on environmental educa^tion programs ♦ 

^ The conference brought together^teachers, students, 
administrators and board of education members from six 
carefully selected school districts in a four-county 
area for two days of intensive discussion with represen- 
tatives of business and industry, labor, professional 
conservation organizations, citizens groups and local 
government. Opportunity was provided for interaction 
among members of the same county and for idea exchange 
with representatives from other counties* 

County groups were asked to review the current 
status of environmental education in their a^'eas — what 
has been done; what is being done; what needs to be-done. 
They were asked to begin formulating plans for expanding 
these activities or initiating new ones. They vere to 
identify the facilities and other resources available 
for use in these activities and to consider the politi- 
cal, economic, social and legal constraints involved in 
program implementation. Finally they were asked to 
evaluate their thinking and to identify the logical 
steps to take in order to achieve the desired outcomes. 
At the conclusion of each stage of program development, 
a representative of each county gave a progress report 
to the entire group. Additional comments and ideas were 
solicited from this larger audienceT^- 

Environmental education activities in the four- 
county area varied widely in their degree of sophistica- 
tion and level of development. Some groups were already 
operating highly refined interdisciplinary programs. 
Others had attacked one or two specific environmental 
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problems. Still others had not yet moved beyond the 
initial stages of planning. At all development levels 
many groups discovered at the conference that the full 
potential for environmental education in their area 
could be realized best through total community in- 
volvement. 

1. Through better coordination of regional 
resources participants felt that .they might be able to 
make all teacbers aware of the importance of environ- 
mental education and achieve more flexible scheduling, 
allowing for field trips arid individual projects. 

2. Students, in pai^icular, saw a need' for 
better communication among schools and proposed to 
organize a communications network using contacts gen- 
erated at the conference. 

<? 

3. More difficult to resolve were problems of 
transportation, liability, and the lack of suitable 
environmental education facilities close to 'schools. 

State help was seen as the most appropriate way 
to meet several regional needs. Among them were the 
need for liberalization of the state-aid ratio for 
schools; revision of the school transportation aid 
formula; a small grants program; a clearinghouse for 
environmental education information; better in- 
service training for teachers in environmental edu- 
cation; fellowship grants for teachers to pursue 
environmental studies; a greater show of concern, 
support and assistance from the State Education 
Department in the developmen^t of curricula for envi- 
ronmental education; more extensive use of all 
communications media to develop public awareness of 
the need for environmental education. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK REGIONAL SEMINAR 
ON EDUCATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 



January 19, 1973, Holiday Inn-Downtown, Syracuse, New York 



In terms of organization for multi-county planning and 
development in upstate New York, the Central Region is ad-' 
vanced. Since ^ijeation of a Central New .York Regional 
Planning and Development Board in 1966, the nearly three- 
quarters of a million 'residents of these five counties — 
Cayuga, Cortland, Madison, Onondaga, Oswego — increasingly 
have come to think, plan and act in regional terms • Geog- 
raphy favors regionalism strongly, for the central city, 
Syra^cuse, and its County of Onondaga, form a hub surrounded 
by the four counties. ^ 

All sectors of the Central New York regional community 
appear well organized. In conservation affairs, for example 
four of these counties have environmental management coun- 
cils. Twelve local conservation advisory commissions also 
exist in the region. Well-organized citizen groups, 
responsive local governments, and noteworthy private and 
public colleges and univerf,ities provide a favorable medium 
for the growth of environmental education. Still, local 
leaders continually stress a problem that the Commission 
has found to prevail universally: local resources are 
abundant but neither regional goals nor coordinating forces 
are present. 

The Seminar proved a significant step toward identi- 
fying regional needs. -Meetings held immediately after the 
event translated these needs into goals and produced a plan 
for achieving them. All of this recent activity has served 
to clarify an overriding characteristic that leaders say 
must mark these programs; as explicit in the title of their 
Seminar, this must be "Education for Environmental Action!" 
The region's environmental problems are t3rpical of the con- 
cerns that^face any community experiercing rapid urbaniza- 
tion, growth and development: air and water pollution; 
loss of open space and prime agricultural land; destruction 
of wetlands and threats to natural areas of many kinds. 
Thus, regional leaders call for programs that i/ill deliver 
the knowledge vital to understanding these complex problems 
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and enable citizens to take effective action in solving 
them# In addition, they stress the need for preparing 
future generations to avert the environmental impacts 
now so rampant • 

The chances for mounting successful region-wide 
education appear excellent. The patterns are present; ' 
they have only to be more widely applied. Some of 
these patterns deserve wide attention. The Board of 
Education at Union Springs, a rural community in Cayuga 
County, has what appears to be the first policy state- 
ment on environmental education in New York State. Its 
challenging, far-sighted text, which appears in the 
supplementary volume of the report, has been acclaimed 
by State Education Coimnissioner Ewald B. Nyquist and 
William Ruckelshaus, Director of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Noteworthy, too, are the many co- 
operative relationships between citizen interest 
groups and local governments, linkages such as brought 
the Beaver Lake Nature Center in Onondaga County into 
being. 
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THE GENESEE/FINGER LAKES 
REGIONAL FORUM ON THE STATUS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

January 25, 1973, Monroe Community College 
Rochester, New York 

In ex^tensive discussion of regional needs in envi- 
romental education that occurred at the Genesee-Finger 
Lakes Forum, one was enunciated repeatedly: to foster 
an attitude of stewardship toward natural resources 
among the more than one million residents^ Multi- 
discipline, lifelong environmentai education, and the 
personal commitment it could achieve, were identified as 
the keys to reaching this ambitious goal. The Forum 
participants recognized that ultimate success would be 
determined by how well they succeeded, in the immediate 
future, in forging a coalition of regional leaders to 
plan a comprehensive education program. 

The Genesee-Finger Lakes Planning and Development 
Region embraces the eight counties of Genesee, Ontario-, 
Livingston, Monroe, Orleans, Seneca, Wayne and Yates. 
The rich natural resource base includes large areas of 
the state* s most productive agricultural soils; the 
appealing vacationlands of the Finger Lakes Region; 
water and wetland resources of inestimable interest and 
value. Rochester, the central city, and most other 
cities and towns, are prosperous. Population growth is 
rapid and regionally is projected to increase more than 
50 percent in-the next- twenty years. Pressures on the 
resource base are intensifying, making environmental 
.management a leading regional problem. 

Citizens of this region have a long history of 
concern for environmental conservation, amply demonstra- 
ted by their oim activities and by the exemplary res- 
ponses of agencies and institutions serving them. The 
Forum disclosed a large increase in the number of citi- 
zen' s groups active in environmental affairs during the 
last few years. Of 52 groups represented at the Forum, 
27 had formed since April, 1970. The record reveals 
that citizen's groups have been a significant force in 
spurring and supporting environmental education in 
schools, K-12, in this region. Supplying speakers and 



materials, assisting with teachers* workshops and in- 
volving students in their activities, are among the 
types of cooperation they have provided^ 

Educational efforts of youth groups such as Scouts 
Campfire Girls, and 4-H were praised for the motivation 
and help they provide to environmental education exper- 
iences in the school. 

This burgeoning and ef f ective^^tivity has not 
escaped the notice of political leaders arid local gov- 
ernment officials. These sectors have been cooperative 
and appear attuned to growing public insistence that 
ecological impact become a prime consideration in 
decisions affecting^ environmental quality. Business 
leaders have pledged cooperation, too,' In all, pros- 
pects forxtotal community involvement in developing a 
regional piiin for environmental education are most 
encouraging. 
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NEW YORK CITY FORUM 
ON 

FUNDINGNFOR ENVIRONMENTAL- EDUCATION 

February 23, 1973, Graduate Center, 
City University of New York 



The purpose of the New York City Forum was to 
estimate the magnitude of support likely to be available 
for environmental education j.n the future. The Commis- 
sion also wanted to learn more about the characteristics 
of programs receiving support and about the methods of 
program evaluation being used by funding agencies. 

After a series of interviews on these topics with 
private, state, and federal agencies, the organizations 
likely to provide the greatest support for environmental 
education were invited to send representatives to the 
public foriim. The audience consisted of conservation 
leaders from throughout the New York City area. After 
filling out a short questionnaire and listening to pre- 
sentations by the panelists, the audience was given the 
opportunity to question the panel and to .make state- 
ments directly to the C ")mmission, replresented by Senator 
Bernard C. Smith and Mrs. Nancy Ayers. 

As at other regional meetings, strong support was 
encountered in New York City for state leadership in 
environmental education, for greater coordination and 
cooperation among those involved in environmental edu- 
cation progr^s, and for improved information dissem- 
ination from state agencies. Other conclusions, more 
specific to the New York City Forum goals, were: 

1. There is almost no support for environmental 
education available from the federal government. The " 
Environmental Education Act has expired. While some 
attempt is being made to extend its life and continue 
its funding capability, its future is tenuous at best. 
The National Science Foundation occasionally funds 
teacher- training programs and other projects -^ith an 
environmental education emphasis, but enviroifflehtal 
education does not seem to be a primary area of interest. 
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other government agencies have few resources to, commit 
to environmental education. No shift in priorities 
seems likely in the near future at the federal level. 

2. At the state level, the Council on the Arts 
provides a small amount of money for environmental 
education programs. No other state agencies have sig- 
nificant funding potential. 

* 3. Private foundations have not '^filled the vacuum 
left by the federal exodus. The Ford Foundation, for 
example, has entirely ceased its environmental educa- 
tion funding and does not plan to re-instate it. The 
limited funding available from private sources usually 
goes either to educational institutions or to pilot 
projects as "seed money." Funds for one-time-only 
educational ^experiences are virtually non-existent. 

4. Funding agency spokesmen emphasized the need 
for greater role definition among themselves to elimi- 
nate duplication and to avoid omissions; their own 
lack of suitable evaluation techniques; and tlie need 
for a common definition of environmental education to 
prevent its becoming a catch-all category for all 
unconventional grant applications. 
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SOUTHERN TIER REGIONAL^ FOEUM 
ON 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



February 1, 1973 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York 



To the 218,000 inhabitants of Chemung, Schuyler, 
and Steuben Counties, education in environmental con- 
servation has deep personarl relevance. This. region 
and^its central cities, Elmira and Coming, received 
the devastating impact from Hurricane "Agnes in late 
June, 1972. With scars and suffering still apparent 
and major tasks of rebuilding and readjustment before 
them, these^ residents are as aware of human- environmen- 
tal dependencies as a population could be. They now 
seek knowledge of why the event occurred and how future 
catastrophies of this magnitude can be averted. 

What characteristics must a regional environmental 
education program have in order to insure the survival 
and well-beiiig of an entire region? Essentially, this 
was the overriding question addressed by more than 200 
residents when they met February 1, 1973, at Elmira 
College to convene their Forttm on Environmental Educa- 
tion. 

The answers came through as clearly as the ques- 
tion, it must be education for everyone, for all ages. 
All sectox's of the community must cooperate to support 
and assist in making the Region's educational institu- 
tions more effective, and each sector must perfect its 
own informal contributions to environmental education. 
Furthermore, this education must be realistic, rele- 
vant, and based upon regional problems. This^ quality' 
was emphasized by the spokeswoman for Youth, who called 
for instruction geared toward solving local problems 
using the resources of the total community. 

Can it happen? Current activity stimulated by the 
Forum shows these relationships to be taking form. The 
representatives of local industry, teachers and youth 
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leaders active in planning the event have remained 
together to devise ways of producing the locally 
based units of instruction urgently called for. 

In other realms of activity, colleges in the 
Southern Tier Region appear to be in the forefront, 
working toward expansion of their existing studies 
in environmental education. They have offered tech- 
nical assistance to government agencies, the commun- 
ity, the schools and other organizations, and have 
taken steps to develop an increasing number of 
courses open to undergraduates, high school students 
teachers and the general public* 

Local government representatives and conserva- 
tionists ^appear ready to accept responsibility for 
increased interaction with the public, including 
greater use of the media. Many had already made 
studies of problems such as sewage disposal, high, 
heat incineration and water control which they could 
make available to others. Citizens groups also had 
been active in environmental education^ frequently 
cooperating with government agencies, private con- 
servation organizations and social service groups. 
With the impetus provided by the Commission's meet- 
ing, participants hoped that these efforts would 
expand and new avenues of cooperation and coordina- 
tion would be developed. 
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FINDINGS, 1972-73 

The experience of the eight public meetings 
sponsored by the Conmiission in 1972 and 1973, forms 
the principal basis for these findings on the present 
status of education in environmental conservation in 
New York State. These findings also reflect any 
marked changes in status or attending conditions which 
are perceived to have occurred since the time, of the 
Commission's first public hearings in Winter, 1970. 

1. Public interest in this special area of 
education rapidly continues to mount and to 
extend acros3 all sectors of society . 

Response to the Commission's meetings in 
January and February, 1973, far exceeded 
expectations, attesting to the present 
level and extent of public concern. 

2. Tlie Commission's definition of environmental 
education which addresses the need to bring 
about changes in personal values and life 
style, ^seems well accepted . 

f 

Statements were made in support of this 
goal; there was no evidence of any sector 
wanting to back away from it. 

3. A new sense of urgency pervaded these 
meetings . 

In taking their work to new areas of the 
state, the Commission heard many of the 
same appeals and needs previously expressed 
at other locations. However, members dis- 
cerned an emphatic note r.r urgency generally 
* — ' not characteristic of the earlier hearings. 
Clearly, a wide cross-section of community 
leaders now call for action in environmental 
program development and Implementation. 
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^* Many new examples of excellent local programs 
' ~ activities were identified . 

Each public meeting served to lengthen the- 
list of outstanding environmental education 
efforts that have come to the Commission's 
attention, furnishing numerous instances of 
promising, innovative programs. New activity 
brought about through the sponsorship or help 
of citizenrinterest groups seems to be flour- 
ishing in many communities. Unquestionably, 
too, the recent formation of environmental 
management councils and conservation advi- 
sory commissions is an important spark to 
new efforts in the communities they serve. ^ 

5. Commission interest in stimulating develop- 
ment of regional environmental education 
programs through a process of total commun- 
ity involvement > was well received in trial 
regions and produced incipient plans worthy 
of wide attention . 

The approach; which involved the sectors of 
business, labor and local government, as 
well as the traditional participation of 
education, conservation and citizen groups, 
was found to be attainable and meaningful. 
Learning of regional interests and needs 
in environmental education, some business 
and local government leaders made immediate 
commitments of cooperation, personnel, 
facilities and money toward continuing 
support of this cause. 

6. Environmental education, locally and state- 
wide, still must be characterized as highly 

^ fragmented s uncoordinated and lacking -in 
overall purpose and direction . 

Despite the excellence and abundance of 
isolated efforts, this education remains 
seriously impeded by the virtual absence of 
direction, communication and coordination, 
at all levels. 
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Problems besetting the establishment of 
environmental education in public schools, 
grades K-12, appear to have become more 
serious. 

Increasing numbers of teachers who are moti- 
vated and capable of including environmental 
education subject matter in their instruction, 
and frequently have -been doing so success- 
fully, voice growing frustration with the 
obstacles they confront. They cite continuing 
difficulties in finding support, materials, 
in-service training, released time and funds 
to respond meaningfully to the interests of 
their students. It is evident that these 
problems often are manifestations of critical 
circumstances which many schools face today. 

The importance of a research component is 
being stressed . 

The Commission's emphasis upon regional program 
development has brought realization that these 
efforts must be paralleled by generation of new 
knowledge concerning local environmental prob- 
lems. The research, or factfinding, component 
is held essential to the kind of education 
regional leaders are calling^ for. The demand 
is fcr action-oriented education, directed to- 
ward helping a community make wise choices in 
the public decisions affecting environmental 
management . 

The need for all elements of the media to 
become an integral part of local and regional 
environmental education programs is widely 
recognized . 

It is not more reporting that is called for, 
but rather the development of the medias' role 
in stimulating community dialogues on environ- 
mental management issues. Cable television is 
mentioned often as a valuable but largely un- 
tapped resource for meeting this need. 
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10* The Cotnmiss ion's draft plan (1972) for coor- 
dinating environmental education at local, 
regional and state levels, received highly 
favorable reaction ^ 

Frequently, expressions of support were accom- 
panied by strong pleas that organizational 
means for coordination be simple, direct, 
responsive and inexpensive. Recognizing that 
many localities and regions do not have the 
centers and organizations proposed as focal 
points for coordination, consideration of 
flexible arrangements was urged. 

11 • Several forms of otate government assistance 
were universally called for as essential to 
the development of effective regional programs . 

Of highest priority among these suggestions 
were: establishment of a state agency to pro- 
vide overall, coordination and direction in 
the se^af fairs; concerted leadership by perti- 
ment state agencies; provision for regional 
coordination; development of regional envi- 
ronmental education centers; development of a 
state information clearinghouse;- providing 
small grants to aid local program efforts. In 
addition, as they can be provided, these re- 
sources were requested: funds to cost-share 
with localities, construction of local envi- 
ronmental education centers; provision of 
rsmall teams of environmental education special- 
ists to help teachers meet in-service training 
needs and apply new curricula. 
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PLAN FOR REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT 



During the Commission's regional meetings it became 
evident that most communities maintain, and are striving 
to improve, environmental education in their Region. 
This is true, not only within the schools, but in other 
sectors of the community as well where either separately 
devised and maintained programs or support for school 
endeavors are intensifying. ■ Business, industry, agri- 
culture, conservation, government, labor, citizen groups, 
and the media see themselves, and are viewed by others, 
as having distinct contributions to make if a complete 
and successful environmental education program is to be 
implemented. 

But often the "efforts of educational systems, for- 
mal or informal-, to work effectively apart or in consort 
are severely compromised by lack of organization suffic- 
ient and appropriate to the task. The plan set forth 
here advocates a relatively simple organization to ef- 
fectively and efficiently meld the wills and skills of 
these interests to create that wholeness of the learn- - _ « 
ing experience on which meaningful environmental 
education is predicated. ^ 

I. THE DETAILED PLAN 

A. FORMAL EDUCATION 

Formal, or institutionalized", education is 
essential to -any process which prepares citizens to 
play an active role in solving the environmental prob- 
lems of their society. 



1. Pre- school experience, whether in the 




home^r through institutidns, is of fundamental sig- 
nificance to early attitude and value formation in 
any field. The environment is no exception. 

2. Schools, grades K-12 , continue building 
on early learning, developing the attitudes, values, 
awareness and understanding essential for an effective 
role as informed, participating citizens in matters of 
wise environmental resource management. Integration 
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in all subjects of appropriate knowledge relating to 
the environment at all grade levels, through inter- 
and multidisciplinary approaches, is the most widely 
advocated method for assuring the approach environ- 
mental education demands, 

Furthei^nore, there is wide support for education 
which' has true relevance and meaning in the everyday 
life of the student, a result which can only be 
attained through the judicious blending of classroom 
and supplemental learning. For children, outdoor 
education is vital to developing sensitivities and 
perceptions of the natural systems that support us. ^ 
Later, field experiences within the environments of 
natural and human communities are essential to under- 
standing the complex ramifications of environmental 
management problems. 

Successful development of comprehensive and 
integrated learning experiences through to the second- 
ary level, which embody classroom, outdoor and commun- 
ity, are' dependent on the following factors: 

a. Wide public support. 

b. Parental support. 

c. Board of education support. 

d. Support of school administrators, 
and their ability and commitment 
to respond; 

e. Concern of teachers and their 
ability and willingness to par- 
ticipate. 

f. Availability of outdoor educa- 
tion facilities. 

g. Locally related units of instruc- 
tion, complete with written 
materials and instructional aids. 

h. Stronger linkages between school 
instruction and pertinent out-of- 
school educational activities of 

'youth org.^nizations (e.g. 4-H, 
Scouts, etc.), as well as adult 
organizations having youth pro- 
grams (e.g. service clubs). 
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!• Regional leadership and coordination. 

j. State-level support and assistance, 
including access to curricular and 
instructional models and materials. 
Adequate local funding. 

3. Higher education In a way similar to K-12, 
but appropriate to the maturity of its population and 
the specialization of its offerings, strives for rele- , 
vance in learning by providing experiences -which permit 
first-hand study and evaluation of local environmental 
conditions and situations. The essence_oi such studies 
if shared beyond the precincts of the xiollege- or uni- 
versity, can be of value to the community at large in 
helping to assess and solve its environmental problems. 

Institutions specializing in teacher prepara- 
tion and in training .various professional specializa- 
tions in environmental management provide further 
opportunities for sustaining the two-way relationships- 
opportunity to apply the results of these studies in 
regional environmental monitoring and oonj|rol. 

The research function of higher education has 
great significance also in its potential to supply new 
knowledge applicable to regional environmental problems 
its ability to evaluate the effectiveness of environ- 
mental education at all levels, and its capacity to 
devise and update methods appropriate to the changing 
needs and conditions within the community and society 
at large. 

4. Adult education embraces a wide spectrum, 
from formal courses for which academic credit is given, 
through non-credit programs, -to a nyriad of less formal 
learning experiences available through a wide range of 
community agencies and organizations. 

The need in this realm is to assure that goals 
relating to community environmental conditions are de- 
fined and implemented for each such experience and that 
cooperative^ efforts among the sponsor^jare realized to 
effect comprehensiveness and relatedness in the total 
program offered. 
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B. PREDICTIONS FOR SUCCESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 



RecrgniEing the intricate organiEation of each 
region's formal education, the mounting fiscal problems 
at all levels, and niimerous other real and potential 
obstacles to achieving a fully developed program, the 
future still appears bright. Where the people of the 
region want these developments to occur, they can; the 
resource and control are largely in local hands. With 
continuation and support of the beginnings even now in 
evidence, there seems to be -good reason to believe that 
fairly substantial embryonic regional programs will 
develop in the mid-70*s. Such confidence is based on 
the .following evidence: 

a. Regional leadership defines environmental 
education as urgent business: the will 
is evident; the ways can be developed and 
implemented. ' 

b. The managerial elements of successful -.^ 

regional programs are present and becom- 
ing increasingly concerned and active. 

c. Outstanding examples of active environ- 
mental education programs, designed and 
sustained by local educators to meet 
the specific needs of their community, 
are increasingly in evidence. Although 
scattered and often partial, these pro- 
grams are models of environmental edu- 
cation evolved almost solely on the 
basis of local impetus and concern. 

d. Activities such as those sponsored by 
the Commission this year, \^ich encour- 
age and assist regional planning and 
development, have counterparts under 
other sponsorship. Evidence points to 
the fact that such activities encourage 
and enhance these coordinating efforts. 

Despite this optimism, however, formal envi- 
ronmental education faces very real problems if 
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substantial, sustained support does not soon become a 
reality. Such support must be realized internally at 
all levels of its institutional structure, externally 
from the many informal educational sources within the 
community and from the state level. 

C. INFORMAL EDUCATION 

In its 1972 draft plan for environmental edu- 
cation in New York State, the Commission identified 
specific ways in which -other groups - business and 
industry, government, ^ citizen groups, conservation or- 
ganizations, labor, and the media - could perform ^ 
essential educational functions. The Contmission rec- 
ognized, at that time, the need to involve this informal 
educational system in regional development. As a result 
of its 1972-73 meetings, the Commission unanimously con- 
cludes that the sustained, integral participation of 
informal education is fundamentally essential if truly 
representative and effective regional environmental 
education programs are to be realized. Although the 
sectors of the informal system differ from one another 
in commitment and resources, there are common activities 
which, each can pursue, individually and collectively, to 
assure optimum growth of a total community involvement 
, program: 

» 

1. Self-improvement of their own unique and 
distinctive roles in environmental education, whether 
conducted independently or with other participating 
sectors. Improvement of each sector *s role through 
internal re-organization can be realized by taking the 
following steps: 

a. Developing a simple mechanism for 
determing goals and creating pro- 
cesses within organizations that 
support regional environmental 
education needs. 

b. Strengthening internal communica- 
tions as they pertain to environ- 
mental education. 

c. Implementing a true spirit of 
cooperative sharing by identifying 
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these resources - data, personnel, 
facilities, land, funds, and 
equipment - that might become 
available for use in regional pro- 
grams. 

d. Improving public relations by deal- 
ing with the public openly and 
personally, not seeking to avoid 
direct involvement by hiding behind 
advertising or promotional state- 
ments. 

e. Meeting regularly with leaders of ^ 
other sectors to determine how joint 
efforts, using all resources avail- 
able, can best respond to regional 
needs. 

2. Development of working relationships with 
other sources of informal education through identifica- 
tion of innovative external processes which link re- 
sources to accomplish regional environmental education 
objectives. 

" The collective efforts of the informal 
system can best be applied to a community-wide educa- 
tional program. Only the diversity of resources and 
expertise of a broad, collective effort can realisti- 
cally and effectively respond to regional needs. The 
ability to form ad hoc relationships, sensitive and 
adaptive to concerns of regional -magnitude, is the 
essence of such involvement. 

3. Establishment of a permanent alliance 
between the region's formal and informal educational 
systems to assure an effective, two-way flow of in- 
formation and services and to attain Hoth the quan- 
titative and qualitative goals of the regional 
program. 

In direct support of the formal educa- 
tional system, the collective effort of the informal 
sector can provide immeasurable assistance by: 

a. Organizing and promoting the growing 
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public demand for efforts to develop 
comprehensive regional environmental 
education programs, 
b. Cooperating with formal education to: 

(1) Develop the new, "realistic" " 
curricula that educators and 
students are calling for* 

(2) Share facilities, land, tech- 
nical manpower and other 
resources. 

(3) Focus regionally conducted 
and/or supported research on 
local probfems, thereby pro- 
ducing key elements of 
kiiowledge relevant to educa- 
tion based on local 
conditions and issues. ^ 
Provide assistance to formal 
education in develop ing^e- 
search propos^ali wHich will 
include finding ^fti-^vesti- 
gate regional ^avti^onmental 
problems.- 

II. THE SUMMARIZED PLAN 

A. IHE CONCEPT 

Each region has expressed its goals in ways 
that are specific to the environmental conditions and 
needs unique to it. Yet, upon analysis, all of them 
support a plan fo^ total community involvement in 
environmental education as the most propitious means 
for achieving its goals. 

B. THE PURPOSE 

Although expressed in different ways and at 
different levels of sophistication, the broad goal for 
environmental education is similar for all regions: 
To have all persons of all ages achieve that awareness, 
understanding, and commitment required for effective 
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action in maintaining and improving environmental 
quality ^ 

C. THE AUDIENCE 

Environmental education is not to be reserved 
for any particular segment of society nor to any age 
group. The overx^ielming consensus is that the audience 
must be the region* s total population engaged in a con- 
tinuing learning experience extending throughout each 
person' s life > • 

D. THE LEARNING MODES 

A dichotomy is recognized which makes provis- 
ion for complete learning experience by identifying 
two educational pathways i the formal and the informal * 

1. Formal Education 

Formal education^ consists of all learning 
experiences provided ^hy institutionalized education, 
pre-schooi through adult, focusing largely on the 
general problems of environment and their solutions. 
Formal education is the primary source of generaliza- 
tions concerning the environment and serves to create 
awareness and understanding of universal problems 
.through synthesis and induction. 

2. Informal Education 

Informal education consists of learning 
experiences derived primarily from local non- 
institutionalized sources of education including 
business, labor, industry, agriculture, government, 
conservation organizations, citizen groups and the 
media. Informal education focuses on the specific 
environmental problems within a region as related to 
universal conditions. It uses the reality of immed- 
iate experience and analysis of its findings to 
corroborate general environmental conditions thereby 
providing the basis for immediate and personal involve- 
ment in their resolution. Its methoB is primarily 
analytical and deductive. 
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E. THE PROCESSES 



Total community involvement requires three 
primary processes .functioning concurrently and pro- 
viding mutual support in pursuit of a common goal - 
c onstituting, correlating > and coordinating ^ The 
first two are primarily the responsibility of the 
informal educational system, the third a joint ven- 
ture between formal, and informal education. 

1» The^ Constituting Process 

The process which creates internal 
structure and organization in each sector of the 
informal educational^ system to establish their in- 
dividual potentials for participating in regional 
environmental education. ' ^ 

This is largely pv. internal process 
employed by the sectors of th- Informal educational 
system to' assure integrity and precision in their 
roles and function as a full-fledg'ed partner in the 
development of regional environmental education. 
Employing it, each sf-^or of the community strives, 
individually, to defJ.ve, improve and enlarge upon. , 
its own environmental education potential through^ 
continuous review and refinement of its goals and 
assessment of its pertinent resources. Each sector 
formulates unique ways whereby it can make commit- 
ments to the regional program which are. in iiarmony 
with community objectives, and yet reflect its own 
internal interest and policies* The constituting 
process also composes the techniques which can 
successfully link each sector of the informal edu- 
cational system to the other component sectors, 
thereby assuring the. basic integration essential * 
to effective interaction. 

2. The Correlating Process 

The process which brings the sectors 
of the informal educational system together in 
mutual relationship to facilitate their collective 
interaction in regional environmental education. 
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The entire informal -educational system 
acts together to develop -the means for achieving unity 
among its diverse elements in the cause of environ- 
mental education. The correlating process seeks to 
clarify and interpret collective goals for environ- 
mental education among its participants. It creates 
the support base for a variety of learning experiences 
which can maintain that level of environmental 'iit- \ 
eracy prerequisite to stimulating meaningful citizen 
action. The bringing of all sources of informal 
environmental education into mutual relationship is 
the principal effect of correlation. An important 
result is the articulation of innovative techniques 
whereby the informal educational system can coordinate 
its functions with that of the formal system. 

3. The Coordinating Process 

The process which brings the formar and 
informal educational systems together in proper order 
and relationship to achieve total "community involve- 
ment in environmental education. 

The filial link essential, to forging a 
strong and lasting bond between- the formal and informal 
educational systems and thus realizing total community 
involvement, is that which brings their distinctive' 
contributions together in proper order and relation- 
ship. Difficult as this relationship may be to create 
and sustain, the absence of such coordination will 
ultimately defeat any truly comprehensive approach to 
regional development. Coordination requires the es- 
tablishment of a permanent operating dialogue, identi- 
fication of shared goals, .maintenance of a productive 
working relationship adaptable -to a variety of chang- 
ing needs and organization of an appropriate vehicle 
to sustain strength and unity of purpose among the 
cooperating sectors. Its special challenge lies in 
inventing techniques which can bring together, in 
harmonious conjunction, two -system traditionally very 
different in mission and method. 
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D. SUMMARY 



This plan responds to the need expressed ^ 
through the Commission's regional meetings, that en- 
vironmental education be action oriented and that it 
occur at various levels of concern, experience and 
ability. It recognizes that citizens generally have 
become aware of environmental problems but, only in 
rare exceptions, have achieved the level of under- 
standing and motivation necessary to participate in 
making effective decisions.. 

The plan identifies the essential role of 
institutionalized education in delivering the know- 
ledge required for citizens to take effective action. 
At the same time, it asstmies an indispensable role 
for all components of informal education within the 
community. It realizes,, that to be truly effective, 
environmental education requires a breadth and depth 
of learning experience that only total cominunity 
involvement can provide. The plan, moreover , pro- 
motes the -utilization of resources indi'genous to the 
region, thereby necessitating only minimiim' assistance 
from outside and assuring a high degree of relevancy' 
for the region and its, needs. It places primary 
emphasis for achievement of environmental education 
on regional organization and suggests that the full 
development of a multi-level process and its manage- 
ment is the best assurance that a successful program 
will be created and sustained. 
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THE AUDIENCE MUST BE THE REGION'S 
TOTAL POPULATION ENGAGED IN A 
CONTINUING LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
EXTENDING THROUGHOUT EACH 
PERSON'S LIFE. 



NEEDS 



I. REblONAL 

At several of the Coiranission* s public meetings 
participants were invited to respond' to a qOerstion- 
naire^^that contained this question: "What is the 
single most important resource required to truly 
advance environmental education in this region?" 

The responses were instructive, provocative, and 
important. To an overwhelming extent, the answers 
emphasized the basics of all successful human endeavor: 
concern, unSerstanding, cooperation, trust, communica- 
tion, sharing, commitment. 

This list of conditions, especially in light of 
th^5 complexity of the task at hand, identifies the 
ground on which the battle for environmental quality 
will be won or lost within the regional community. 
The fostering of these conditions can and should be 
stimulated and supported at the state level. However, 
the Commission considers it imperative that a favor- 
able setting for these programs be cultivated and 
nurtured directly within the local community. * 

I-i. STATE 

While many of the need's for environmental educa- 
tion in New York State can be met through increased use 
of available regional resources, better communication, 
locally-generated support and more , coordination ,and 
sharing, certain pressing needs remain that can best be 
answered through state-sponsored assistance. 

A. STATE CLEARINGHOUSE 

The primary function of a state information 
clearinghouse would be to refer requests for environ- 
mental education information at the state level to 
appropriate agencies, to facilitate information ex- 
change among regional clearinghouses, and provide 
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interlocks between regional clearinghouses and approp- 
riate agencies in other states* 

Developing techniques of data collection, 
cataloging, storage and dissemination which could be 
used in dealing efficiently and accurately with ma- 
terials from all sources would be a major clearing- 
house objective. 

Instituting the clearinghouse demands the 
skills of a group of specialists who would work with 
state agencies over a period of several consecutive 
years. Through a highly automated system optimum 
service could be obtained with a relatively small 
work force. 

B. AGENCY SERVICE COORDINATION 

Many state agencies provide services which 
directly assist regional environmental conservation 
education. In many instances minimal quality pro- 
grams cannot be sustained without agency support. 
The roles and capabilities of these agencies, both 
individually and collectively, require constant and 
expert interpretation and ssmthesis if maximum bener 
fit is to be derived from their use at the regional • 
level. 

Two-way channels for information exchange 
between state agencies and regional programs need to 
be established through a responsive communications 
network. Coordination would also assist agencies in 
defining their roles in regional environmental con- 
servation education — clarifying expectancies among 
regional planners, avoiding unplanned duplication of 
effort, and assuring attainment of the greatest pos- 
sible multiplier effect through organized cooperaWefu ( 

C. STATE FUNDING 

While some funds for' implementing environ- 
mental education programs can be generated locally, 
often a small grant from an outside wource is a 
necessary catalyst to local support. Since federal 
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and private foundation funding sources for environ- 
mental education are disappearing, it remains for the 
state to encourage projects of obvious worth which 
have the potential for statewide replicability* 
Through a ^small grants program, incentive funds and 
perhaps some funds for facility development would be 
provided* Such funds would be dispensed on a regional 
basis to guard against any one region getting a dis- 
proportionate share. 

D. RESEARCH NEEDS 

To better understand the process of total 
community involvement in environmental conservation 
education a research function, using the resources of 
business, industry, education, and other important 
sectors of the community, should be performed. Such 
activity would be coordinated on the state level, but 
would deal with the real problems of the local com- 
munity. Through case studies of successful and 
unsuccessful programs and other research methods 
needed information on value and attitude formation, 
ways o^f organizing and solving problems, and the 
envirdhmental implications of alternate courses of 
.action could be uncovered. 

E. TEACHER CERTIFICATION ^ 

There is great variation in the amount of 
instruction in ecology and environmental education 
received by teachers prior to certification. 

1. All teachers should have^at least one 
course dealing with the principles of 
environmental conservation and with 
the relationship of the teacher's 
speciality to other specialities re- ' 
lated to environmental problem- solving. 

2. Natural science teachers (earth science, 
biology) should have at least nine 
credits of eccjlogy. 
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Teachers of they physical sciences 
(chemistry, physics), social sciences 
(social studies, history, geography, 
economics), mathematics, and English 
shall have at least 6 credits^ in 
ecology. 

All teachers should have at least 
three credits in ecology in addition 
to the course in environmental educa- 
tion mentioned in above, » Pres- 
ently certified teachers should have 
five years in which to meet these 
requirements. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. REGIONAL 

A. GENERAL 

The following recommendations are beginning 
points for implementation. 

1. That the intensity and extent of present 
awareness of the need for environmental 
education should be recognized. It has 
become a most timely concern, widely 
held throughout our communities. It is 
this concern that furnishes the founda- 
tion' for total community involvement in 
program development and implementation. 

2. That involvement and participation in 
environmental education should be ex- 
panded to embrace business, industry, 
agriculture, labor, local government 
and the media as well as the traditional 
education, conservation and citizens 
groups. These sectors hold key interests 
and resources. To involve them only 
intermittently requesting assistance or 
support for special projects, is to fall 
far short of the real need and opportun- 
ity at hand, and even risk alienation. 

3. That leaders who are new to these affairs 
should be provided with knowledge ade- 
quate for an understanding of environ- . * , ^ 
mental educat5.on, taking pains^ « ^ * * 
particularly, to help them comprehend 

the possible roles for their respective 
sector. Development of this understand- , 
ing requires citizen involvement and 
time. Some sectors may require more 
persistent effort than 
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others. Some communities face difficult 
situations of polarization between sec- 
tors that must be bridged before mean- 
ingful relationships^-can be established. 
Once involvement and understanding have 
been achieved, commitments toward coop- 
eration and sharing may occur. A 
representative body of regional leaders 
who understand and respect each others' 
roles can proceed to accomplish much in 
mutual support of objective, planning 
and pursuit of regional goals. 

B. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That a dependable source of information 
on regional activities in environmental 
conservation education be created.^ This 
"regional clearinghouse" would provide 
immediate access to what is actually 
happening in a region's communities 
through a small repository of selected 
programs, curricula, and materials typ- 
ical of the region; an index of current 
and projected regional activities; list- 
ings of regional resources, facilities, 
and personnel; and schedules of meetings 
in any sector of the region relating to 
environmental conservation education. 

Despite their information collection and 
storage capabilities, the regional clear- 
inghouse would not be museums or librar- 
ies in the traditional sense. Instead 
they would act as rapid and accurate 
referral systems, emphasizing where and 
how to access specific information at 
. primary sources.^ 

2. That each regional community should have 
a recognized and respected center where 
continuing provision can be made for the 
environmental education needs of the 
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coinmunity. The education center would 
provide a range of programs which re- 
flect the changing priorities in the 
region as well as those that are of 
more constant significance and concera. 
Its programs would deal with both the 
natural and man-made environments and 
reveal how these interact and influence 
each other, i 

Such a center would go beyond the tra- 
ditional outdoor or natural history 
education approach, taking into accotmt 
the influence of technology on all en- 
vironments. The "center" might have to 
encompass a nxjunber o^ physically non- 
contiguous areas in order to provide, 
in microcosm, a representation of the 
region's environmental characteristics. 

The regional center would provide 
learning experiences not normally avail- 
able through the smaller, simpler, and 
more specialized facilities of local, 
schools or environmental organizations. 
Its programs would, nonetheless, com- 
plement and extend those of other 
institutions in the region. 

That enlightened, imaginative regional 
leadership in environmental education 
should be fostered through the creation 
of regional coordinators* Regional 
coordination would require *t)ersons with 
highly refined organizational^ skill and 
unusual aptitude for establishing com- 
munications among the various interest 
groups involved in environmental educa- 
tion programs* Fostering a spirit .of 
cooperation and sustaining a positive 
commitment to sharing resources within 
this unique partnership would be the 
essence of masterful coordination. 
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In a more practical vein, coordinators 
would provide leadership and direction 
in all phases of program development* 
Articulation of what the community wants 
to do; identification of real and appro- 
priate goals; formulation of creative, 
practical processes for accomplishing 
"T>fbgram objectives; identification of 
and access to needed resources; imple- 
mentation and evaluation would be some 
of the essential tasks for which 
"•egional coordinators would assume 
leadership and authority. Regional 
coordinators, while skilled in-educa- 
tional and community processed woufS 
serve the region primarily by maintain- 
ing community unity and facilitating its 
effective and efficient functioning. 

4. That total programs in environmental 
conservation education for ajregion, 
especially thosjB in the schools, should 
have the benefit of full-time profes- 
sional and technical assistance. Such 
assistance would be regionally based 
and would provide imaginative and com- 
prehensive guidance in curriculum'^ ^ 
development,, methods and materials 
responsive to the. region's specific 
needs. The essence of such guidance 
would be techniques for adapting exist- 
ing process to satisfy the particular 
teaching and learning objectives of 
local programs. A capability for cre- 
ating original, innovative progr-am and 
process would be a strong auxiliairy 
attribute. 



II. STATE 

A. That a temporary Council on Education in 
Environmental Conservation should be established 



within the Executive Department. The Council would 
be composed of eleven citizens, representing differ- 
ent regions of- the state, who by training or experi- 
ence Have backgrounds in environmental education, 
conservation or related fields. The remaining four 
members would be the Commissioners of Education, 
Environmental Conservation and Parks and Recreation 
and the Chancellor of the State University. The 
Council would have the following duties: 

1. To stimulate and encourage throughout 
the state an awareness of the problems 
created by modem civilization's effect 

^ on the environment. 

2. To develop methodology which could be 
used by all agencies involved in envi- 
ronmental conservation '^education for 
increasing the* efficiency with which 
such agencies respond to public requests 
for information concerning environmental 
conservation education. 

3. To develop and administer a program of 
small incentive grants, for local, 
regional, and statewide or<>anizations, 
in order to foster creative programs 
vTithi'n the field of environmental con- 
servation education* These grants would 
be awarded for the development of pro- 
grams, techniques or materials which, 
once perfected, could be widely employed 
without continued state support. 

B. That a statewide information clearinghouse 
should be established in-the Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation to increase the efficiency of 
information collection, storage afnd dissemination 
to the general public. The clearinghouse would 
maintain information on, but not limiteH'to, the 
following:. 

1. Natural resources and facilities useful 
for educational purposes. 
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2. Conservation and environmental organi- 
zations, public and private. 

3. Resource personnel. 

4. A calendar of environmental education 
events. 

5. Curriculum resources. 

C. That the position of Regional Coordinator for 
Environmental Education be established within the 
Department of Environmental Conservation. The coordi- 
nators would be charged with facilitating and coordi-_ 
nating environmental education on the regional level; 
disseminating information on regional environmental 
education resources; clarifying and routing requests 
for information on environmental education; assisting 
the residents of each region by providing expert ad- 
vice on organization, planning, design and implemen- 
tation of environmental education programs; and 
helping to foster region-wide cooperation.. 

D. That Regional Environmental Education Centers 
should be established as rapidly as possible by the 
Department of Environmental --Conservation. These cen- 
ters would be located strategically throughput the 
state so that each resident would have easy access to 
'one or more centers. Each regional coordinators would 
work at the center in his area, using it as his base 
of operations. ^ 

E. That the principles of environmental education 
should be incorporated into formal education wherever 
possible. The Commission has identified two approaches 
to this goal: 

1. Elements of environmental education should 
be integrated into the present curricula 
- of all schools. The Commissioner of Edu- ' 
cation would review and revise existing 
curricula for all gFade levels and all 
subjects to provide, to the fullest extent 
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possible, instruction in environmental 
education and to assist in the develop- 
ment of new materials and textbooks 
which incorporate the curriculxlm 
revisions and current developments in 
the field of environmental education. 

The Commissioner of Education shoulid 
prescribe courses of instruction in 
all elementary and secondary^ schools, 
designed to create an awareness of 
the importance of maintaining natural 
life-support' systemSj^he extent to 
which they have been threatened by 
the life styles of modem society, 
and the necessity of evaluating 
alternative courses of action for 
insuring the wise use of these 
resources. 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION REQUIRES A 

BREADTH AND DEPTH OF LEARNING ' 

EXPERIENCE THAT ONLY 

TOTAL COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . 

CAN PROVIDE. 



SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 



!• That the Legislature and the Governor, in their 
wisdom, take firm and decisive action toward a) estab- 
lishing state level leadership and direction to envi- 
ronmental education, and b) providing our regional 
communities the minimum tools essential to coordinated 
environmental education program development and imple- 
mentation» - 

II. -That the citizens, leaders and profe'ssionals who 
'have worked with the Commission in 1972 and 1973 con- 
tinue their efforts to involve the total community in 

.environmental education and that citizens in the other 
regions attempt to enlist the full complement of region- 
al resources in this task. 

III. That all citizens, leaders and prof ess^ionals 
having an interest in environmental education look anew 
at resources immediately at hand within their respec- 
tive regions and try to bring them into service for 
program development and implementation by means of the 
process we have set forth under the concept of total 
community involvement . 
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ADIRONDACK MEjETINGS 

THE REGION 

The five countiesno^fni^iaton, Franklin, Warren, 
CLinton and Essex, which were represented at the 
Commission's Adirondack meeting series, are charac- 
terized by a largely forested landscape, a low " 
population density and an abundance of natural 
resources. Much of the region ^alls inside the Blue 
Line of the Adirondack Park. Within this boundary, 
uses of state-owned land are strictly regulated and 
future control of privately-owned land seems assured. 
Residents and property owners within the Park are 
concerned about outside intervention, particularly when 
"environmental interests" may interfere' with the highly 
valued rights oUJie^lndividual to plan his life and 
use his property. 

Idea exchange and coordination of activities and 
resources aire difficult tnroughout the region. Trans- 
portatign and communication systems were not 
originally designed to service residents of the out- 
lying areas, and even today the* spheres of influence of 
the small urban centers do not extend far beyond theiT 
borders. Environmental activities are often initiated 
to solve specific local problems and satisfy individ- 
ualized interests. Duplication of effort and less than 
optimal levels of program development often result from 
this isolated activity. ' * - 

Environmental concerns take second place to 
economic necessity in the low-income areas of the" 
region. The tourist industry is expanding each year as 
more people come to the area pursuing recreational 
-activities. Tourists create a demand for goods and 
services and bring needed income to the area. At the 
same time they place real stresses on the region's 
environment. From the High Peaks Wilderness to 
Canada Street, Lake George, the tourist trade is 
posing serious questions for local residents. 

Despite the handicaps, there seems to be a growing 
recognition that environmental problems and their 
solutions are remarkably similar throughout ' the region. 
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This realization has spaflced new efforts at better 
coordination within the region. Continuing economic 
problems, however, require mult i -community or regional 
cooperation. Coordination of such efforts is still 
-needed through central information referral centers if 
dissemination of information and provision of environ- 
mental advisory services is to be realized. 

^-MEETING FORMAT 

Early discussions with environmental educators of 
the region established three basic objectives for 
initiating total community involvement in environmental 
conservation education. ' These were: 

* i, 

1. To establish basic communication among . 
interested and involved people from the region, 

2. To- locate and .assess resources for environmental 
conservation education-in the region. 

3. To initiate the first stage of planning for 
environmental^ conservation education within the 
participating counties as well as within the 
entire region. 

These relatively basic objectives were set for the 
conference ::SSions in response to a locally-derived 
assessment of the present status of environmental 
conservation education in the region. The Connnission 
hoped that by going through these preliminary steps with 
residents, it might motivate some participants to carry 
out design and implementation on their own. Several 
groups, organized as a result of the meeting series, are 
now pursuing action programs in environmental education. 

A series of three meetings was held at the Miner 
Institute, Chazy, New York to achieve these objectives. 
The first meeting was devoted to trainiti^ a small group 
of regional leader&--to work with participants in 
subsequent meetings. A panel of Adirondack experts gave 
an overview of *the ecology, cultural geography, politics, 
and environmental problems in the region. This was 
followed by a review of objectiveSn for future meetings 
and a question and answer period. 
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A full day working meeting on January 25 centered 
on large group-T)re'sentation/discussion sessions inter- 
spersed with workshops. Regional concerns were 
discussed in the large groups while small group dis- ' 
cussions focused on objectives appropriate to the 
individual participating counties. Three weeks elapsed 
between this session and a half -day session on February 
15 to allow for "back-home" planning by the county 
groups. The activities and recommendations of county 
groups were reported back to all participants at the 
February 15 meeting. Their findings were then syn- 
thesized in an attempt to define the "state of the art" 
in the region. Both individual- plans Qf the county 
groups and the embryonic model for the region were 
presented at two public hearings held at Chazy and Lake 
George on February 26 and 27, respectively. .At that 
time, wider regional comment and input were sought.. 

In conjunction with the meeting series, a pre- 
liminary inventory of resources for environinental 
education was prepared under the. Commission' s auspices — 
by Plattsburgh journaUst Ireue Guibord. It Is^^ 
believed to be the first such listing ever compile^^fdr 
the five-county region.. In preparing the inventory, 
more than six hundred individuals and organizations 
within the region were contacted in person, by phone 
or by mail. They were asked to describe"- environmental 
education programs underway or planned, to point out 
problems in the field, to identify useful resources 
and to provide sample materials if available. 

The information collected has been indexed by 
program or resources for individual counties and/or 
the region. Programs are divided into three basic 
kinds: school, community organizations and industries. 
Resources are identified as people, facilities, 
materials, field trip possibilities and general 
resources. It is hoped that copies of the inventory 
can be made available to^all potential users. The 
actual materials collected have been deposited at the 
Miner Institute where they are accessible to the public. 

In the time^at^he Couinission's disposal tW pre- 
paration of the inventory provided the most realistic 
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and productive way of assessing existing programs and 
resources in the region. At the same time its creation 
gave the region its first comprehensive guide to pro- 
grams and resources, providing a tool of recognized 
value for present and future planning. 

-PARTICIPANTS 

Regional' leaders from industry, business, govern-, 
Tneiit, agriculture, civic groups, education and the non- 
teaching scientific community attended both the initial 
workshop leaders meeting and subsequent sessions. They 
represented the main .public and private interests in the 
five participating counties. The education director of . 
Mner Institute, Dr. William Lawrence, and the director 
of the Man and His Environment program,. Dr. William 
Berberet] performed a major leadership function through- 
out the conference. 

The meetings attracted proportionately large 
representation from public education and conservation 
organizations. Others who took an active role were 
representatives of major paper companies, several 
planning board representatives, town and county super- 
visors and Assemblyman Andrew Ryan. 

EXISTING *PR(X;RAMS ^ 

' From a preliminary assessment of programs in the 
five-county region there is evidence that environmental 
conservation education is becoming part of the school 
curriculum. Although mo^t schools report no formal 
environmental education courses being taught, the 
environment is a primary topic in many sciences, social 
studies, mathematics, health, English and home economics 
courses. As one teacher stated, "No one teaching in the 
Adirondacks can overlook the importance of conservation, 
game laws, fishing limits and .refuges.." 

BOCES appears to be a primary agent fqr educational 
programs in environmental conservation. In the Clinton- 
Essex area, the Board offers a two-year occupational 
training program for 11th and 12th grade students using 
facilities of the school forest land, state parks and 
the Georgia Pacific pulp and paper mill. In the southern 
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part of this BOCES distrirt programs are- offered in 
fields such as recreation, logging, pollution control, 
wildlife management, nursery practices and silvi- 
culture. 

^ It appears that the elementary school program is 

generally more adaptable to teaching environmental 
education because of the greater possibility ^ of 
flexible scheduling to lllow for frequent field 
experiences. Many middle^ and high schools are also 
experimenting with outdoor education programs , however . 

The Peru Central. School provides a variety of 
field trips for sixth grade children to study the 
principles of ecology, wildlife management, environ- 
mental practices and soils and plants. The Peru Parks 
and the Macomb Reservation are used year -around as 
outdoor study areas for science and social- studies 
classes. Both, the local conservation officer and the ' 
Lions Club have provided significant assistance to this 
school district. 

, TiconderDpa_Central School and Schroon Lake ' 
Ceritr.al Sfchj)ol have developed special units in - — 
r- vironmental education for their elementary school - 
- ' - 'Classes. . Minerva has an outdoor education program, 
K-12, for some 300 students. The school employs^a' 
supervisor of outdoor education and conducts special 
spring and fall programs in its outdoor laboratory. 

Brushton-Moira Central School in Franklin County 
includes two 20-week courses, one in ecology, the 
other in conservation, in its curriculum. The ecology 
course for grades 10-12 deals with ecosystems, • 
ecological populations and communities, arid'current 
issues with special focus on the Adirondack Land Plan. 

x..^ conservation course for ^rades 9-12 emphasize? 

such topics as soil conservation, wildlife management 
. and. local pollution problems. 

. Indian-Lak^-Ci^fal School in Hamilton County 
invplves some 300 students in grades 4 through ^2 in a 
conservation and ecology program which is part of the 
health, geography, science and English curriculum. 

V ■ ^ V' 
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In Warren County, the Glens Falls City School 
District offers one-semester courses, grade 11, on man 
and his environment and- in adx^anced ecology. Special 
speakers, audio-visual matStials and field trips are 
used in conducting this program. 

Citizens groups in tl.e region, especially in^ the 
university community of Plattsburgh, have periodically 

tackled environmental problems investigations of 

water quality in Lake Champlain; recycling projects; 
land-use evaluations. -Public -education has often re- 
sulted from these projects. 

a^result of Commission meetings several 
additional projects ,were designed and planned. A 
number of these are now in the early stages of 
implementation. The Piseco Elementary School in ^ 
Hamilton County is or^-anizing a student exchange program 
with Eeigle Hill Junior High .School ini the Syracuse 
sitburb o f . Manl ius . "The^ program is de's igned ' to» give ^ 
students from two -very different envi^romnents a chance 
to interact* with each other, and, thus broaden their 
world- view. . 

"'A group of citizens in the Ptattsburgh area, 
spearheaded by 1^. Charles Mitchell of the Audubon 
Society, is investigating the possibility of creating 
an environmental education center at Lake Alice, a 
nearby Department of Environmental Conservation* game 
management area that is currently being converted to a ^ 
"less highly managed area. A packet of material, complete 
with aerial photographs, maps and ecojl^ogical information, 
has been prepared on tfie ^arera and will, be used in an 
attempt to persuade the Department of Environmental 
Conservation to-emphasize environmental education rather 
than wildlife management at the area-i^ 

^^6theX-P^<3]?osed projevts, which are still in the 
design phase, include using edujcational TV to increase 
environmental awareness and incorporating environmental 
^education^^into the curriculum of the\ middle schools in 
the Tri-Lakes Area of- Franklin and Essex Counties. 
Existing CATV systems, through public access channels, 
are seen as; potentiglly useful avenues for establishing 
dialogue and exchangir.,. views among sub^.cribers. The 



: pot etttial. of! Cable TV in the large resort areas for 
influencing the transient population of recreationists 
is also of -high priority among many residents* 

NEEDS 

All conference activities- pointed to .a definite 
need for local and/or regional coordination of programs 
and resources. The contacts initiated through the 
workshop and theacaterials contained in the inventory 
were first steps in this process, but to be effective 
coordination must be continued through a central"™^ 
facility. Whether called a referral service, a 
clearing house or a regional environmental education 
center, the facility's primary function would be 
referral and coordination, it would refer inquiries 
to appropriate envrrbmhancal specialists and provide 
inform.^tion on successful programs, teaching aids and 
materials and facilities suitable for environmental 
education experiences. 

The schools throughout the region are exploring 
ways of increasing student -awareness of the environment 
through integrated^educational programs. Teachers 
feel strongly, Tiowever, that they need additional 
skills, facilities and materials to deal adequately 
with their new teaching responsibilities. Pre- and 
in-service training courses are Seen as particularly 
important. 

The region seeks a comprehensive approach to 
environmental education through programs which involve 
the entire community. However, many of the projects 
they see as worthwhile and important require outside 
funding for program development and irhp-tgrnentaFion. 
Because of the unusual characteristics of the 
Adirondack region, piLrticipants feel that any new 
funding for environmental education in New York State 
should be awarded on a regiotial*T)asis. In this way 
they hope to avoid all^money going to sections of the 
state most skiired at grant proposal writing. 

A fourth need, less^^often expressed and perhaps 
only partially recognized, "concerns the shifting^ of 
emphasis from -conservation education to the more 



inclusive education in environmental conservation. This 
is a difficult task in an area where conservation of 
naturaL resources is such an obvious need and other 
environmer.tal problems are relatively inc^spicuous . In 
order to avoid the degree of environmental deterioration 
now being felt in other parts of the state and nation 
and to heighten awareness, interest, and appreciation of 
the Adirondack environment such a s'lift of emphasis is 
extremeLy important. 
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ALBANY CONFERENCE 

THE REGION 

For fEe purposas of th\s meeting the Coranission 
* solicited participation from\ four -county area 
around the Capital District T yncluded at the conference 
were residents of Albatiy,' ScheAectady, Saratoga and 
Rensselaer Counties. Activities in these counties 
seem tc cent around the major cities of Albany and 
Schenectady, the satellite cities of Troy and 
Rensselaer, and the surrounding suburbs. Also exerting 
influence in the surrounding area to a lesser degree is 
the city of Saratoga Springs/ 

The environmental problems o'f the- Capital District 
have not_yet reached the severity^o^ complexity of 
those in New York City, Residents,! nonetheless, seeip 
able to sense a^ general lessening of the quality of 
their environment and are eager to learn more about 
their relationship to natural life support systems. ' 
Frequent topics cf discussion ar'e^ Industrial pollution, 
^solid waste, air poljution^^nd suburban sprawl — all 
concerns^df a region with 'a-metropolitan or urban 
character. Yet, except in the heart of the major 
cities, the region still offers the opportunity for 
developing nature centers and other outdoor^educational 
experiences with more ease than is possible in highly _ 
urbanized areas* Considerable interest is shown in 
this kind of environmental education c3velopment, and 
the most sophisticated local development, the Five 
Rivers Environmental Education Center, is well-used by 
school groups and individuals. 

The Capital District is the home of several major 
businesses and industries. Among these are General 
Electric, Atlantic Cement, Niagara Mohawk, Tobin 
Packing, Huyck Felt and Fuller Brush. Some of these 
may be able to help further tlie goal's^of^^vlronmental 
education. ^ 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of 
the Albany area is its status as state capital. Access 
to state legislators, the governor, and state agency 
personnel should be easier for residents of this ar^a 



than for residents of any other part of ^tfie state. 
Despite this physical proximity to legislative T)ro'cess, 
however, relatively few people seemed actively engaged 
in lobbying or otherwise making their needs and desires ^ 
knov;ji to the state. 

MEETING FORMAT 

Since Albany is the state headquarters of the New 
York State United Teachers Union and since area schools 
had voiced a great deal of *nterest in environmental 
education. Commission acti\ Jles in this region focused 
on the role of the school in achieving total community 
involvement in environmental^ education. — 

» - ^ ^ 

In' cooperation" with the New York State United 
Teachers, the Commission sponsored a two-day conference 
at the State UniVersity of New YorlTat Albany with the ' 
following objectives: to provoke a'^reater awareness 
of the need for environmental education; to provide 
information on available resources; to explore how the 
schools and the community could initiate and work 
cooperatively on educational enviroranental conservation. 

Following a survey of schools in the four-county 
area, six school systems with ari interest in environ- 
mental education were selected to participate in the 
conference. They were asked to send a- team of teachers, 
student^V'^administrators. and school boards members to 
the conference. Also invited were representatives of 
business and industry, conservation, local government, 
labor, citizens gr^jups and state agencies* 

Specialists in environmental conservation from 
throughout New York State vere also Invited to provide 
guidance and informati()n to other' participants. The 
specialists included John Weeks of the Rogers 
Conservation Centner in Sherburne; Irene Shapiro, an 
.environmental curriculum development specialist from 
the Bronx High Schoo.l of Science; !*;ii\iam C. Ritz, 
Director of the Environmental V .-.d'.cs Institute of 
Syracuse University and a sr i-jxSt in teacher 
training; Robert Nurnberge-^ . partnienc^pf General 
Studies at SUNY-Albany an^ a xeads^r in ""ive Rivei;s 
Limited, a citizens group whlttfh was largely responsible 
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for establishing the Five Rivers Environmental Education 
Center at the old^^imar Game Farm; Dr. Edgar Reilly 
a zoologist and curaror\of the New York sMe Museum! 

The conference- format, which consisted of both 
small, and large group discussions, was designed^to 
promote communication among various interest groups 
withm each county and to provide opportunities to 
share ideas and^inform.ationiwith..tbose^"fr.bm: other parts 
of the region. A, l-arge::porHon'.of the "conference was 
devoted to small group discTlisions-among people from 
the same county. These groups; were asked to review 
the current status of environmental education activities 
in their areas |-what has been done; what is being 
done; what needs to be done. They were then asked h> 
begin formulating plans for expanding these activitie^ 
or-initiating new ones-^ .They._were to identify the 
facilities and other resources_available-jEor use in ' 
these activities and to' consider the political ~ 
economic, social and legal constraints involved in pro^- 
gram implementation. Finally they were asked to ' ' 
evaluate their thinking and to identify the logical ' 
steps to, take in order to achieve the desired outcomes. 
At the conclusion of each stage of program development, 
a representative of each group gave a progress report ' 
• to the entire group. Additional comments and ideas 
were solicited from this larger group. 

Although the original conference format called for 
some opportunity for like interest groups-fromjhrough- 
OUG the region to meet, conference participants- 
r^'quested that they be given even more time for 
exchanging ideas with their peers from other parts of 
the region. This request was acknowledged during the 
conference. Opportunity for conversation and informal 
meetings was also provided during meals, with 
participants being urged to sit with people from other 
counties. 

GROUPS PRESENT ' ^• 

Because of the intensive group interaction which 
the Commission hoped would come from the Albany 
conference, only 100^ invitations were extended. Each 
of the selected school districts was asked to send a 
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team of- eight — two administrators, one school bo;^d 
member, two teachers and three students. The 
remaining particip^ts came from business and industry, 
labor, conservation, local government and citizen 
groups # 

The Commission realized that a two-day conference 
would pose hardship on some groups with whom environ- . 
^mental education was an avocation rather than a 
vocation. They felt, nonetheless, that the benefits 
to be derived from an intensive two-day experience 
were considerable. They, therefore, discoura^ed__^ 
participation for less than the full two-day period? 

Despite the time demand, 77 persons attended the 
conference. All invited schools were able to send 
either six, seven or eight participants. Although the 
Commission had prepared a l^ist.X)f "second choice 
schools," anticipating that some of the initial 
invitees might not be able to participate, none of 
these had to be used. Business repre/^entatives in- 
cluded General Electric, Niagara Mohawk and Atlant:lc 

^pement. Local government officials were most often 
representatives of municipal environmental advisory 

,councils. Labor was represented ^by the New York 
State United Teachers. Professional conservationists 
included representatives from the Department of 
Environmental Conservation_and the New York State 
Musewn. Representatives of area colleges and 
universities *and several environmental studies 
students from SUNY-Albany also attended. Although 
many citizen groups expressed interest in the con- 
ference, only a few were able to participate because 
of their, inability to obtain released time from their 
regular jobs. 

ON-GOING PROGRAMS 

Environmental education activities -f.n the four- 
county area vary widely in their degree. of sophisti- 
cation and level of development ♦ Some groups are 
already operating highly refined interdisciplinary 
environmental education programs. Others have 
attacked one or two specific environmental problems. 
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Stiir others have not yet moved beyond the initial 
stages of planning and development. 

The Schodack Central School, with the support of a 
grant from the federal Office of Environmental Education 
-has developed an interdisciplinary course in environ - 
mental education which provides an^opport unity for 
s\udents to conduct individual research .jjn environmental 
p-roblems using the total community as their laboratory. 
Ti^e course uses team teaching with five teachers^ from 
different disciplines involved in the program. The 
group is now exploring ways to continue their program 
when federal funds are^'jexhausted. 

The' Schenectady School System has successfully 
conducted an "ambassador program" for the past f'^^w 
years. In , this program, high sbho<fl students with an 
interest in environmental problem/ are actively 
involved in teaching environmental awareness to 
students in Schenectady elemfentary schools. Th's 
interaction between different age groups, inder the 
guidance of both high school and elementary teachers, 
has helped foster greater concern at all levels. 

Five Rivers Environmental Education center, which 
has been developed through the efforts of citizens' 
groups and the Department of Environmental Conservation, 
is now available for use by school groups and the 
general public. While its programs and facilities are 
still being expanded, it pffers tht potential for 
sophis'fTcated programs which address the needs and 
concerns of many different levels of the society. 

Other groups are still wrestling with the 
difficult task of selecting a worthwhile environmental 
conservation project which can provide a true educa- 
tional experience. Some discussed -the feasibility of 
conducting recycling operations — • and put emphasis on 
how-to make these activities more than simple Tncchanical 
tasks. Others were looking for more productive ways 
to use natural areas in close proximity to the school. 
Still others felt tha^ they had to create a better 
understanding of wise and ppor land use in their __ 
community. 



By working through the conference format, many 
groups discovered that the full potential for environ- 
mental education in their area could be realized only 
through total community involvement . <^ School programs 
developed without involving the community usually met 
with limited success* At the same time, community 
projects could be enhanced by involving the schools in 
their planning, design and 'implementation. 

NEEDS 

At the planning and design stages in which most of* 
the participants at the conference were* involved, many > 
obstacles to implementation were brought to light* Some 
.of these could be overcome- through better use of 
existing resouices* Others, however,'^' were' thQught-^o-_:4; 
be most appropriate for the state to overcome. 

Participants felt that tiiciy had to make both science 
and non-science teachers aware ot the importance cf 
environmental ^education. By looking more carefully at 
their schools'^ organization they felt that they might 
be able to achieve more flexible scheduling, an 
essential ingredient in accommodating a greater number of 
field trips and more individual projects conducted on 
school time. Lack of transportation, liability problems 
and lack of suitable environmental education facilities 
close at hand were also frequently cited as problems 
which the local community could make at least some 
attempt to solve. Students, in particular, voiced a = 
desire to know about activities of environmental clubs 
and environmental education programs in neighboring 
school districts. They felt that they had made enough 
contacts through the conference to begin the development 
of a communications network of their own. 

Several groups in the larger community, particularly 
local conservation advisory councils, private conser- 
vation and civic groups, and business and industry were 
seen as good potential sources of assistance for environ- 
mental education programs. Pre'sently, however, 
conservation advisory councils seem concerned primarily 
with land^use and other environmental problems which 
often lack an educational emphasis. Citizens groups also 
tend to engage in environmental problem-solving without 
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any concerted effort to stress the educational aspects 
of specific projects. Business an^' industry repeatedly 
told the Commission that while they had a reaT interest 
in environmental ^education, they did not have the abil- 
ity to contribute' large sums o£ money to environmental 
education efforts. They did voice a willingness to 
conduct tours of their facilities, to help provide 
technical data fori^h^^se of schodls and to assist, 
in a limited way, with re^'search efforts. They also 
urged that schools, through their guidance departments, 
make students aware of the opportunities jfor^ environ- - 
mental technicians wKich exist in industry. 

The job of providing environmental educa\.ion for 
every person regardless of age or geographic location 
was large and complex, conference participants 
realized. Even using available local resources to 
their full extent certain needs emerged which could 
best be satisfied on the state level* Among these - 
need 3 vere: a liberalization of the state-aid 
ratio for schools so that more funds would be available 
tc implement proposed projects: a revision of the 
school transportation aid formula, especially for city 
3cKool districts which have to travel logg distances 
in order to give student* valid outdoor experiences; 
a small grants progran through which schools would be 
able to obtain basic materials, resources and equip- 
ment to initiate new progr^s; a clearinghouse or 
other resource center to sift through available 
information and maintain it in a readily accessible ^ 
form; fellowship grants for teachers to pursue studies 
^of environmental science; better in-service educational 
programs in environmental conservation for teachers; 
greater show of concern, support and assistance from 
the State Education Department "in the development of* 
curricula for erviromiental education; more extensive 
use of all*t3rpes of communications media, including 
cable TV, to develop public awareness of the need for 
environmental conservation. Some participants also 
suggested that a new type of tax levy for the support 
of environmental education be instituted, but others 
pointed>out serious di'fficulfcies with this approach. 

The Albany conference produced a good dtfal of 
interaction and idea-exchange and provided the 
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Commission with much worthwhile dnforaatian. Perhaps 
the most significant outcome of the conference was the 
\ enthusiasm for continuing-the development of environ- 
mental education activl-::ies using the full range of 
capabilities which the region already possessesT^ 
Participants felt that if state assistance were forth- 
coming, the region should be prepared to use the help 
wisely.- - - 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK REGIONAL SEMINAR ON EDUCATION 

^ FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 

January 19, 1973 



THE REGION ^ - 

The Central New Yorlc, meeting, held, in Syracuse on 
January 19, 1973, drew representatives from the five- 
county planning region of Cayuga, Cortland, Madison 
Onondaga and Oswego Counties. Syracuse, in Onondaga 
County, -is clearly the "core" dty in this -region. A 
metropolitan area of nearly, a half-million people, it 
contains two educational institutions of major state and 
national promine^e, several regional offices of state 
government, and major^ business and industrial corpora- 
tions. These characteristics, combined with a central 
location in the region, contribute 'to its considerable 
influence throughout -the five -county^ area. Each of the 
other major cities in the region (Auburn, Cortland, 
Fulton, Oneida and Oswego) also has its own sphere of 
influence under-'the umbrella of the^cor^ city. 

Within the region great variations ^n population 
density, industrialization^ topography, historical tra- 
dition and- income level are obvious. Virtually all 
levels of development, from inner city to productive . 
farmland can be found, but a definite trend from rural 
to urban land use is occurring. 

To help meet £he cTianging needs of the region, the 
Central New York Regional Planning and Development Board 
was created by the five participating counties ir. 1966 
to serve as the official government apency'for regional 
planning. All the counties, except^ Madison, also have 
environmental management councils. There are cux'rently^ 
twelve local conservation advisory councils, all but two 
of them in Onondaga County. Syracuse is a regional head- 
quarters for many state agencies including the Department 
of Environmental Conservation, the Office of Local Gov- 
ernmentj tlie Department ofHPransportation and the Office 
of Parks and Recreation. _ 



Regional organization 'and activity were strength- 
ened by. the-Unit-ed 'States Department of Agriculture's 
six year educational experiment known as the MIDNY 
(Mid-New YorTc) Project. The Cooperative ^Extension 
Agents who^ participated in this program constituted a 
"^ready cadre of specialists able to create a sense of • 
regionalism and an understanding of regionaL planning 
concepts in their audiences. Under an environmental 
ec'dtogy grant by the 'U.-S*.' Department of Agriculture to 
the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences at Cornell 
the MIDNY Project undertook a study of'the Owasco Lake 
Basin. They also set up^j:ommittees to study environ- 
mental decision-making, conservation education in New 
York, the Onondaga County 4rH high school environmental 
education series, and environmental management councils 
Working papers describing gad evaluating each of these 
activities have been published. Although the MIDNY 
Project has ended, Cooperative Extension' s ^Community 
Resource Development program is still actively con- 
ducting regional education activities. 



THE FORMAT 



The Central^ New York 'seminar was planned and or- 
ganized by twenty-two regional leaders representing 
business, education, conservation, local goyemmetit * 
and citizens groups. A majority of seminar paritici- 
pants came from the Syracuse metropolitan area. All 
five counties in the region, as well as several coun- 
ties outside the region, were represented at the 
seminar as w^ll.. . 

Following opening remarks by Dr. John A. Gustafson 
vice chairman of the Commission, the 168 participants-- 
discussed the seminar's theme, "Education for Environ- 
mental Ac'tlonr." During the first hour small sgroups of 
people _*wii:h similar concerns and interests met!* to dis- 
cuss current regional activities in environmental 
education. Representatives of the six major community* 
sectors involved in the conference then presented 
resumes of regional activities which were supplemented 
by comments from seminar participants. 



Presiding in the afternoon. Senator Bernard C. 
.Smith, Commission chairman, led discussion on the need 



for regional coordination and on the Resources* required 
to implement environmental education programs^ Jbr-^.*Gu.,- 
tafson presented the Commission* s -draft plan for coordi 
nation o^ enyironmental education, and, in i?esp6nse to 
it, Martin ^'.^ Anderson of Cooperative Extension, reported 
that the MIDNY program experience suggested many condi- 
tions in the region favored- achieving coordination^ 

^ Results of the seminar were assembled and evaluated 
by institutions and agencies prominent in organizing the 
seminar itself, guided and assisted by many of ^the same 
people who had been responsible for developing the meet- 
^ ing format. Proposals for a plan were then circulated 
^fprjrevieja by^a larger group drawn from throughout the 
region. ^ 

ON-GOING PROGRAMS ' _ _ - ^ 

> 

Boards of Cooperative Educational Services^(B£)CES) : 
Each of the BOCES in the five-county region has an active 
environmental education program. The Onondaga/Madison 
BOCES is now ready to teach a two-year course in wa^e 
disposal technology and has developed several media kits 
on environmental topics. The Cayuga County BOCES is 
running a course in conservation, emphasizing elementary 
forest management and soil and water conservation. A 
farm, owned by this BOCES, is being developed as an 
environmental, education center. ,The Oswego County BOCES 
has received funding for a student study of Little Sandy 
Creek. If the river, meets certain criteria, it could be 
protected under the New York State Wild and' Scenic 
Rivers Act. They currently are seeking*^ unds- for an 
imaginative approach to career exploration for--eighth 
grade students, concentrating on environmentally signifi- 
cant careers. The Cortland BOCES is putting its emphasis 
on environmental education in grades 4-6. Jn this pro- 
gram, fourth graders are introduced to basic environ- 
mental concepts in and around their schools. The fifth 
graders are given a day-camp experience with an environ- 
mental emphasis. Sixth grade students participate in an 
over-nighf camping experience which reinforces concepts 
of environmental education. 
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i Private Conservation Organizations: During October, 
1972, the Junior League of Syracuse conducted an inte- 
grated classroom-outdoor educational experience for fifth 
grade students in the Syracuse City schools. League 
members conducted orientation sessi ons in the classroom • 
and then took ^ students to the Beaver Lake Nature Center* 
in the- nearby town of Baldwinsville for guided field 
trips- by nature^center staffs _ 

As yet, especially in Onondaga County, this kind of 
educational activity is not usually undertaken by active-- 
conservation groups such as the Audubon Society, the 
.Sierra Club and the Clean, Air-Commit€ee of^the Tuber- 
culosis and Respiratory Disease^Association^ The Audu- 
bon Society funded an education committee in 1972, but 
discontinued it in 1973 because it had not expended 
any of its funds. In general, education has occurred 

as a "spin-off" of^other- environmental action projects^ 

For example, a survey of political-^candidates was con- 
ducted and published before the 1972 el<»ction as a 
device for informing the public of both important 
environmental issues and the candidates' position on 
them. 7 Education occurred as a result of this project, 
but its primary purpose was to gain support for "envi- 
ronmental" candidates. * 

The Wild and Scenic Rivers Study being developed 
by the Oswego BOCES was first proposed by an environ- 
mental group as a means of getting a valuable natural 
area protectee'!. The educational implications of the 
study were seen as important ^ but secondary,, by tlie ^ - 
environmental group. » ^ ^ 

Finally, Save the County a fund-raising group 
which mobilized several thousand Onondaga County resi- 
dents last year in an attempt to acquire valuable 
natural areas, stressed the educational component of 
its program in. talks and other outlets. Its primary 
goal, hoover, was land preservation "with educational * 
considerations secondary. 

^ Coalitions: The Onondaga Federation of Sports- 
men includes 35 local clubs. It publishes a monthly 
newsletter and conducts courses in hunter safety, sur- 
vival and^'related topics. It is the largest and most 
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organized groUR with an enviiconmental interest in the ^ - 
county. ' ' ' 

In the last seyeraL years there have been frequent 
attempts to establish clearinghouses, coalitions, re-, 
ferral services and^ the like throughout the region. 
However, except for such groups *as the Federation of 
Sportsmen Clubs, 4-H -and Scouts, they have had only lim- 
ited success. ' 

Environmental Education and Nature Genters: The 
Rogers Environmental Education Center in Sherburne, just 
outside the region's boundary, o'ffers a variety of pro- i? 
grams and serves a wide audience. It provides opproT- ^ - ^ 
tunities for extended environmental studies through its 
over-night facilities as well as for shorter visits.^ 
Beaver-Lake Nature Center in Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
County, represents a unique .cooperative arrangement, with 
the land and faci-Iifeies owned by the county/ and programs 
conducted by a private7 non-profit group, Onondaga Na- ^ 
ture Centers, Inc. Begun as the result of more i:han six 
years of concerted effort by *many individuals and citi- 
zens groups, the center is now inats third year of 
successful operation. The Central New York Parks. . 
regional office is now considering a major nature center — 
at Clark Reservation State Park. A minor interpretive 
center may also be- developed by interested citizens or - 
by the state at the Clay Marsh in Onondaga County. 
These areas are augmented by smaller sites at many 
schools in the region. 

Educational institutions^ The State University of ^ 
New York College of-Environmental Science and Forestry 
at Syracus.e, as signified by its new name, offers a 
variety of programs with environmental emphases* In 
addition to professional-level courses in environmental 
sciences, it sponsors evening educational programs for 
students and the general^ public on such topics as wild- 
life ecology, wiidflower identification and bioethfes. 
The college also provides a speakers* bureau, an envi- 
ronmental film library and tours of its facilities. It 
plans to, expand its _rol'e in environmental conservation 
education and constantly -^to update its programs to meet 
new environi^iental challenges. President Edward E. Palmer 
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of the college told the Coinmission that the institution 
will emphasize training a cadre of specii^lists in envi- 
ronmental problem^solving. " - , 

Syxacuse University's Environmental Studies Insti- 
tute is offering an environmental education program for 
2C science and 20 social studies teachers from the 
northeastern states this summer through a grant from 
the National Science Foundation. The Enviromnental 
Studies Institute works with local schools and citizens 
groups on environmental action projects; maintains an 
eny^L^onmental" education library; holds summer insti- 
tutesjf or 'teachers which emphasize^ ecology and geogra- ^ 
phy; condifcts an eight-session adult education prograh 
on ISnvironment and the Human Future." 

NEEDS ^ ~ ^ . ^ 

A.^ Needs or goals relating to education, most ' 
specifically, in public schools : 

\i Curricula*^ relevant to tlie real world; 

study programs which develop sejisitivities 
using local environmental management prob- 
lems and situations; encourage outdoor 
education; employ real-life experiences, 
with special attention to approaches and^^ 
^ methods, to stimulate interest and gener- 
ate the desired action. 

2. In-service education for teachers - develop 
both introductory and basic "know-how" 
courses and advanced programs for those who 
wish to specialize in the field. 

3. School board policy statements on environ- 
* mental education - work for the adoption 

of policy statements similar to the one 
adopted by the Union Springs Central 
School .(Cayuga County). 

4. Strengthen ties between schools and youth 
organizations Scouts, etc.) and be- 
tween these groups and organizations sup- 
porting youth progr^uns, e.g.' Kiwanis. 
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Needs for regional communication and 
coordination : ' - 

!• A regional organization with a regional 
coordinator - a simple regional plan to 
coordinate activities; facilitate program 
development; support and promote environ-" 
mental programs. A regional support staff, 
dn addition to the coordinator, could 
assist in training teachers and adults and 
in improving communications among all sec- 
tors of the society. 

2. A regional center for^lnfonnation exchange 
a clearinghouse is needed to improve commu- 

. nications among environmenal groups and 
screen and. disseminate information: on pro- 
posed environmental education; legislat Ion, « 

3. More local environmental education-centefs"'- 
located within .easy reach of the region's 
population. Costs should be shared by the. 
state and local community to insure 'commit- 

*--jnent on both levels. 

.Other regional needs : - ' " 

1. Use television and other media for broader 
coverage of. -environmental issues. 

2. Develop more outdoor education centers at 
the^ local level. "~ 

3. Conduct fund-raising campaigns within the " 
region for environmental education programs 
and projects. 



4. Make all environmental education programs 
action-oriented. ^ 

5. Encourage concerned groups to unite in a 
strong citizens' lobby, for environmental 
conservation., _ 
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6v Encourage the development of a common 
philosophy which will provide a sense 
of direction for all environmental 
- groups. 

7. Encourage state agencie^s to provide more 
leadership and assistance to existing . 
environmental groups through better 
coordination of their services. 
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THE GENESEE/FINGER LAKES 
REGIONAL FORUM ON THE STATUS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

January 25, 1973 

" '-—^-> ^ . 

THE REGION _ ' ' - 

— *^j>* , — = 

Monroe County Coimnunity College, Rochester, served 
_as the site for the Genesee/Finger Lakes Regional Forum. 
The. region, comprising eight counties (Genesee, 
Livingston, Monroe; Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, 'Wayne and 
Yates) borders Lake Ontario for 90 milfes and extends 50 
miles south of thee Lake, Rochester, the central city, is 
the region's hub. About 3,546 square miles 'in area, the 
region has two major landforms: Lake plain and northern 
fringe of the dissected Alleghany Plateau* 

The Genesee and the Oswego Rivers drain most of the 
area_. The Lake-Ontario shoreline in Orleans, Monroe, 
and Wa3me counties is made up of a variety of inter- * 
estlng features of geological, ecological and aesthetic 
value. The shoreline is a mixture of bays, ponds, 
marshes, beaches, rocky^h'eadlands and bluffs. The flat- 
lands of river and creek flood*plains, as well as swamps 
of the region, present drainage and flooding problems 
to agriculture and development. The steep slopes of the 
Finger Lakes valleys and the glacial dnimlin belt of 
Wayne and Monroe counties, must"*Be treated with care by 
farmers and developers to avoid erosion. 

CliTnatic features of the area are derived largely 
from the procession of high and low pressure flows from 
the Mississippi galley and Great Lakes do^m the St.. 
Lawrence Valley. The fruit belt- along Lake Ontario and 
the vineyards of the Finger Lakes owe their existence to 
the moderating influence of these water bodies* The 
growing season is extended in autumn and delayed in 
spring, preventing frost damage to budding vegetation. ' 

The Regional 'Planning Board has completed, a report 
which describes general soil types and their distri- 
bution* Town and county planning reports, plus detailed 
surveys, describe soil suitability for uses such as 
agriculture, residential development, commercial 
development and septic tanks. 
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The" majority of the region's population lives in 
Rochester and the 'suburban towrtS" of Monroe County, 
Growth centers, major highways, and strip 'front age, 
however, extend out over much of the eight-county area, 
Famlands are giving way to housing tracts; planned unit 
developments and two new towns, Riverton in Moaroe County 
and Gananda in l^ayne County, are under way; lake shores 
are dotted with more and more summer cottages and yeat- 
around homes* ' 

Seekers of recreation homes now place heavy demands 
on the region's lakes, rivers' and wetlands. The Finger 
Lakes and Bristol Hills are the folcus for these pressures 
with the Lake Ontario shoreline, and its several bathing 
beaches, running a close second, ;:^fore thaa 100 small 
boat marinas can be found along the Barge Canal which 
traverses the region east-west, connecting to the Fingex^ 
Lakes. 

Valuable wetland areas exist in the region, 
particularly in the bays and ponds o^the Lake Ontario 
shoreline; also, extensive swamps am marshes ar^ present 
at Oak Orchard, Bergen and Montezumav\and inthe Finger 
Lake valleys. They constitute especiaiW -productive and 
important natural systems. ^ ] 

• Rochester, with its. thriving photographic, instr\imenfe 
and apparel indus triers, is a flourishing uf ban area. Like 
other urban centers, it faces problems associated with - -- 
rapid expansion. Its economy has been strong enough to 
aosorb much of the in-migration flow in recent years. 
The great growth in local industry on a highly technical 
level has stimulated a corresponding rise in median 
family income. Over 500,000 additional residents, or a 
population increase of 50 percent to 1.6 million, is 
projected for 1990. It is expected that 41 percent of" 
this number will be non-white, compared to 17.6 percent 
in 1970. At this time, about 10 .percent of the region's*^ ^ 
population is over 65 years of age. 

The central problem facing the region, in the light 
of this expanding population, is how best to provide for 
the physical, social and ^eponomic needs: * housing, solid 
waste disposal, transportation, .use of the^ natural 
resources, — and all on aSbasis that ignores political 




boundaries. Environmental education also must^ reckon _ 
with the cullrufal mix and problems of population —^^^^"^ 
^distribution on a regional basas\^^^^ _^ . ^v^;— ^ 

FORUM 70RMAT _ _ _ - 

- ' - - - ^ _ , 

Dir. John A. Gustafsbn, Commission^ Vice -Chairman, - ^ 
keynoted the Forum on January 25, 1973>which convened 
at 2:15 p.m. and continued through dinner until 5:00 
p.m. Approximately 180 Vcommuhi ieaders; and edtfcators 
listened^to his challenge to "Become. the/First - 
' ecoghili ac ' (eart^^ on your bloc^^ " ^_:Ha^added>r^ 

^ware^^^eli _ 

inrJoriflcd^andi^Q^ \-"~ \: ^^\;:^ ^ y: ^ i 7 7.^, " 

d?feiFo^ximt^ft _ 
an2^n\^rxmm^ ^ 
^h^qu^^feft^^a^^^e^ 

^metvtal^^ ^ 
iha in t(Bnan6^^ di enWiSmfltl t a l^^jSl ityT r-^^ 

ad^^ex^an|^r^ 

dijsc^i^^l^^ and 
ne^d3>^f r^-^i^^^^^ -;- c ii^zenla? tion z r 

^grgaI^^,v§Jlsi^ ^anS 
goyer^matnt^jf^and^e^ 
secondary,-X(olI 

groups^^^&o^Si^ from 
each o f tlfe^r oup^vjahH^ ss^^thS^c&nnt ei^^ ed , 

opportunity Twas^^^^ 

quest iSns-pf^^^^a^^ and _ 

^eiquired resotirce^s. ^ - ^ ^ 

Professional educators recognized that evenjhe 
best educatprs inrth^^^^ regix)ni arer fru^^ thiey 
measure their ? a ccOT^Iishme^ desired " 

standards for comprehensive^ If felpng, ecp^^^^ 
en vir onmen t a l-^edu c a t i oa^^^ 

these corranttted educators was oyerihadpwed by their 
(constant awareness bf\^^t^ be overcome if 

environmental: e^ucationkis to mpve fon/ardf funds , 
facilities, admin is^tr at iVe commitment, timfe and 
training. Although progress is being made, there are 
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a ll t oo few "shining examples" of' stimulating programs. 
There was a mew realization of the value of youth pro- 
grams, especially since they often have become the 
motivating fo^rce for bringiiig multi-dasc^^^ - / 

fecological insights tcr the classroom* Special tribute 
was paid to^ the .Scouts^ 4-H a^ other efforts of 
jCooperStlviB Extension, and Rochester Museum *pr pgr ams. 
However, these~educators /noted that the^ independent 
.nature^ of schoolidistricts create^ a' fragmented aware- 
ness of=- vSiaJ is happTening and ;5^at is^^vailable in the 
region* : ~ . 



^Sfi^^^SaTp^^^tcg^^^^^ 

landS^ii^g^^K^^Spi^^ - 

^ystfri^^^i^f^^^e^^ 

/V^P5^fetert^l$J^ 

^^3t5j5atipn^;^^ 

■ r egi:^g§l^ IL e^^ 

^?]^3necjs|§fiB^[^^ ^ 



inst^gigii^^ 

vabi e'l^a^^^ijnt^^ ey, 

^pyoppsed/^that t ^prcTgram 

sta^ bf-epppera^^^ \ 

cOTV(Swi>x:ataiy^W^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - V"^ = 



The-Citi%en=,M 
since Earth; Pay, Apgitl: 22^\^^^^ citizens; groffK^^^ 
giy ejh^^visibili^X3]lff^^ ib m^ environmen t it 

pro j ect s« ^F^or exampT^^^ i|cy_c^Ein&^l>^^^ 
^^ivate, and vdluntieer) =e^^ area- 
wide gl^^ssdrivfe^ 

f ledglihg^fipnrpe County tCpnsumer^Gpunci^^ iTtTs^p^t^Eer",^ 
i970> Theyr^afso clair^^ the:impetus, 
inspiration, and in-^ser^icerTtfa^ for most- in- school 
enViromnent ai educatiohi^programs . ks evidence , t he^ 
l)pin t e<d to school surveys conducted by^ci tizen s ,_^no t - 
school administra£ors. In additioh^-^they enumerated " 
how they have siippliled speakers and resource material 
for school programs, "teacher wo'rkshops, school- related 
recycling and compost prpje^^ 
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Ighl^clf hay 

£^n]2irgt]iatS^^ 
^^y^C^Sffiagqe^Jrat^^mi 



4 ' Forum |Jar6i5UpanB^MttSi3in^^ 
section had mixed feelings on the quest ion 
to be the role of busgjfi^^Bffi KtlM^jTgtten 

|Although some would ^@l^ ^^^^^^ t^;^^^^IB.^g 

[ot h e rs^an ted f in anc igUK^^Ic^E^BEoi^^^i^roven 

Ewag^^ SBLggSlB^trdaH ?^^ 

renyiS^^^ Ml fces:e^*d^ ^SlM^&iCT^ 

^i]im^^SSMgg awarja ^^^^?^ St^ in 

BS^^Emu^ffi^ fflgea^MCQp^^t^ the jj^ ^^^^ 

^Wl^^^^^Mtrra:r ly^nyife)i^^ in 



theKegi^n is^iSjjSgwlg^^ ^^^flH^^^^^^^€MK^ 
erable discu§1 3jgng(g^^^[^^ lH LugL^^ 

Wdy^ergjgtngW^ giTO^Mr^ ^ 

l^Si^^sjTs^wffigJal^^ ^ab^^ 
iKaShTOiirCom e r s an 3ffi^^ iMemgl5^eesL^5v^e ^ 
^So^gc^irogi] made ' thgP^in^ugWiRlKfcT^ 
^^Sg@^gi^feEiig£Loy^ 

emplo^^ee participation in these activities^ Research 

^i§B5 ftmaiES^^^sMHdlbMg^ 
SMBgES^hayM ^Wtgi bgtFdMCoMfife 



^yii¥o^inlgl8prg^^ ^^SSS Sv^^^ ^s W^xW^ 
5pllH^M^B.nElrn g^ge ^y<^^ 



iaantb>tj^i^^ 




Eco^pqMticMns.parti^^^ ^ 

that action^;slfou be aimed at inf lugn^ng * ^ 

men t . ^:Sen_a t (grr Ber n^^ Gfiai^fean >^ 

reminded " 

given^ttg^n^rom^ 

jfcepQ^t^^ - 

^ggj\gkgip^tfp^^^ ^ > 

i^Sti3CeW^ Sad^% sg^i6^ tfe v^^grsl 

inowin^l^L ^l^eHen^^jigeft ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^ )nimenda t i^g^^g argi^H d e ve IS^^^^E^gpIe nmsplaee , 
ftdp^^ ^^^^^^ EEgd^Ki^ gMWt^Btl^^^^^m^nM^ 

si^^Fs^Sra^gBBjsetfs^pr^^ 



tsJETOB 

were the Hr^Mtxmvfjac&mS^ 

l^ur^nSEg^j^^^urcjes^^^Hg^ 
^^^ dgir^^^ p'iamsMsp loniso^^ 
M^gaii^e n^^fjE n^yj)^^ 

l^^^^l^l^^pPlrjgK^i ^^^^ 






iM^ojtghBtheg 



gggngjfinjfe d^^igBPX^ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



^rofi&^ffl^rel ^flg lBpl^ 

g^iggB^prlyj^gdBaM^^g^^ 

^^g^gggiJiipSi^s:p^^ 





Inhe^ept in .this^go^l is ^Siee<L i£(>fi tlte-deve fopment of = 
values and^ttitu(ies which would effect a necessary 
change^ :4n life-'Styles.^ To perform this task, 
participants proposed the following: 

I. MASS TUBLIC EDUCATION - education be recog- 
nized a^ the major avenue to societal change 
and that ways be developed through more 
formal programs in the public schools, the 
- church, iprivate and\public agencies, to 
, . ' reach all the population, _ 

- ^ _ - _ _ -~ . - * 

: 2. A QUALITY MULTI-DISCIPLINARY CURRICULUM be 

N ^^dycg|y(C*P;^^glfepx^ 
- r =^ &ete\^qrg<^^ 
: ^ emdSfor^iffi 
^ / ^SphasUs ^be^^ 

' AlthQUghj3|j^^'^iS^^S 
= ' = studyV^thets^SSeS^^^l!^^ 

_ - - aRproaclg tfe^^^^ ~ 
voIuntiL]^ ac^q^^ /^>^/^VC ^^^S^^ 



3. BETTER TEACHER PREPARATION OCCUR, including 
subs tantive^c:^^ 

_ ^ al;! >fu t^re >^t e achei^ ion^ / ^ \ 

programs ;: prac tlx:al ^orjcshop^^^^^ -_ 
incentiyes and/q^^ 
^ t eachers - 1^^^ puraue Isttcl^^ - 
° f or Vt etcher s to s tudy an^^^^^ 

class pro j ects ; prof es^^^^^ ^ecpi^ifiojn f or - 
" services thl^c)ugh>tlk 

experiences. - t.-^- r 

4 . EMPLOYMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL SPECIALISTS to 
assist with\ iri-seryice p^^^ 

work ing with con t inu ing: educa t ion pr ogr ams and 
youth groups; possiBly,; for these sp^ecial^ 
to be support ed-by^business arid industry, 

5. WELL-DEVELOPED COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS on three 
levels: inter-commuriicatiori among groups and 
institutions by mearis such as an: expansion of 
the regional news let ter , ENVIRO NEWS ; 
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6. 



1^ 



8v 



9. 



10. 



improved intra-communication within schools, 
citizen groups, business, industry |- colleges, 
etc.; a community-wide_ approach using every 
type of mass media available to build public 
awareness and stimulate a commitment for action. 

THE development' OF.MORE OUTDOOR LEARNING 
CENTERS for both children ;and adults, located 
convenient to. where tlv^ population lives, 
possibly through cooperative funding. " - 

STEPPED ,UP ACTIVITY IN BOTH PURE AND APPLIED 

^:&E SE^^<fflfl;t r 

^tithoratlyfein& to^ ^ 

aid in^he^^ec^slbn^^ 



A REVIEW OF THE FISCAL CRISIS FACING THE - 
SCHOOLS and an inventory and cost analysis of 

the^ec^s^s^ai^^natgr^ * 
items; in^^ 

scale Venyl^^^ ^ ^ 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE REGIONAL " 

PLANNING^^fel^^t^ 

strong Tead^^^ to-^lpc]al cSffl towx and 

co^n^-^^ grdups and {for tfe c 
dis seminat ion^^ f In forma tibn. ionT activlt le s 
wlthini the~regipn. 

A CLEARING HOUSE^^^^w^ the 
greatest possitle/Wppb^ ttibse seeking 
infprTnaGpn= fojc^^^^i^ all 
types of actJrViti^rsTTT { 



A_ final appraisal of the Fprum indicates that there: 
is^^ a real need for a more highty coordinated effort to 
bring into concert all those grojups curlre^^ invplved - 
in the advancement and conduct of ;enviTpnmental- educatl^ 
This well/may come through the development of regional 
centers. _ 
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NEW YORK CITY FORUM 

- - . ' ON 

FUNDING FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
February 23, 1973 



INTRODUCTION.. 

The central purpose _ of the~New York City^ Forum was^ 
^to -estimate t^e magnit^^^ resource and^fuhdi^^ support 
available for environmental educafcign. '}Tie Commission ^ 



,-p59^mi^^cin|5g^^^^ 
topics being investigated by the Commission* 

^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^p^proidaee^^ ; 

/%^g^^ftfe^nd^^^S 

I^|r^s^^^6pJ^^^^>^^ f 

0^^;nt^f0|^P|^ 

^l^tS^^^iMSdW 

- ^rlor :tp^e:>f^ 
educa:t4pn|l.^in^t^i^^ at e fed /fedgf a^t goverh^rit 

were interviewed. During each interview, four topics " ■ 
were <^yeredr 1^; n^iture of ^imditig^ 

support ^ot em^ro^g^ ZV^i^evalOat ibti tech- 

niqi^s v u4^d> 3v id^fdy^ environmfetc*! idiu:atidn; 

^? r recoimendat^ipn^^^ fltfie state* s proper role in envi-~ 
ronmental^ducatibtiv^ - _ . 

. th roug h mailings, press releases and follow-up^ 
telephone conversations, most and educational 

groups in the region wera invited to attend the public 
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forum. Representatives from private business, indx^s- 
try and labor were also invited as were members of the^. 
press. Several microphones were "placed in the audit- 
orium to f^ilitate audience comment ,^nd tape . 
recordings were made to assure accurate dociHnentation. 
To accommodate those who-did not speak during the 
session, a written questionnaire was given to each 
participant at the onset of the forum. The question- 
naire covered topics, simtl^^ to those discussed in 
the priva^te. interviews. These findings are suiranar- 
ized in the supv^'rement^tp thi^s rep 

; ^ JSgn^^^gmlth^h 

^^^^^?oS%i|^p^^^^^^^o^g^g|Q£^ 
-^rgfelS^S^aSip 

r ;edupSfei§nJrW^^ :^ 

^^JyiS^^^fenl^i^e^ 

- ^M^^P^^^Sffl^^oSSr^^^^^t^S 

r iC cmyenKi?^ 

^l)^iSg^^l£^c^^ 

Ja^[^5r^5^fop§|^ 
^^and^^argjJj^^ 
ighfmfev^g^ier^^^T^ 
%eT^raiR^i5§^0x^^g5|^ 
Inyc^yveniSn 

:t op ic^r c^\n^^ ^ f 1^ : ^ ^ 



tiye": and sup^^^ 
provide: prog^atns sa 

Thfe^^pa^ijiipagtg^ -other, 
^bout^^alte^^ ' V 

^tentraf-new^^^ 
sed a s& 

the forUm^ ^ v -v = . ^ > - 

FINDINGS . ■ 

A. Private Interviews - " - - _ 



Genelrally funding organizations Jieadquartered 
in New York City service tlie urban enviroiiment. In- 
terests range from nature education courses in urban 
settings to^ innovative designs use and re-use 
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of 'urban spaces for all modes of human activity. Con- 
crete goal formulating and program structuring are on 
the increase within funding groups* They are presently 
defining their own priorities and specifying critical 
need- areas that may not be met by tracle organizations, 
industry or other sources. 

^ * _ ^ 

.Ingenuity of program design is the most importsint. 
criteria in choosing among funding applicants. On-site 
visits, direct communication, correspondence and inter- 
views are also used to help decide which programs to 
fund. There is a definite trend toward/^curtailing the 
f low^. of unso lici ted^ propps_als : tha t-h^ flooded^f ounda- 
^ t i^n - dirsc tors ' ^esfes^vitf itSie? 

ag enc ie s are :ac t ive ly s eeUiSg^ pr ogrM i6h co Jie spond^ 
to the donors* speci^ixr d^ ^ 

f ro^^ding-extst^g^ 
jijpvel ^ideas^nd^i^^ 

the^rsr^tb ;re them^jseem^^tb^e?^^^ ojt 
^o|r^^eyel^pS^ 

Juffding: pr ogf^s^ i h at:r^a^ _ -_i 

realitj^^nd issueC^^impi^^^^ 
Donors a^go^idTprjegram to^ ja -p^^ 

as coimunrty 

of ^programs -0oul^^^ byf Indus t r ie s i^ela t ed^ t o ~ 

the particjilar problem befflg attacked. - - 

_ Establdshed enyironm 
appear to be receiving les^s funding: than appll^cant f or-^ 
"incentive grants" or seed money ^tp st^^ 
within an existing yet flexible structure. 

_ ~* r - - " ~ 

Replicability is im^portant^to government agenci^es, 
but less significant to private groups. Bot^^ govern- 
ment agencies and private foundation^ feel that repli- 
catipn is more feasible If the donors can maintain jplose 
contact with^the prqgrsons they ^und^ For thlf^reasoh 
they try to review programs continually. All groups 
interA'^iewed also stressed the benefit of continued com- 
municatioTis with people interested in adapting of- 
emulating funded projects. 

Printed descriptions of projects and their impact 
seems to be the most expedient and reliable way of ^ 
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informing interested parties about the rationale, 
operation and^impact of funded programs; Governmental 
agencies require written reports on each project they " 
fund, anticipating the widespread replicability that 
the projects may have. Qenerally, funding representar 
tives feel it is imperative that programs be funded 
over an extensive period of time in order to insure 
the validity of the final reportv Most have experi- 
enced the inadequacy of feedback from groups funded 
for too short: a duration and the resulting inability ^ 
to make valid evaluations. 

Evaluation miB 
temptsj tor^^aintain^^^^a^ 

grantory ^ \ 

pf ogrM i^z neces^af^^^^ ^ 
\^ndL t:^st^itig^^^^ not eWp^oyed ;by ran^^^ ;interviewed. 
^^/Howeveirv 

^^s;s\^htl^aK^f 5^^^^ of- environ-^ " r. 

mental educatiqnv i^^ 

played the feurgeoiy^g nipiber^^^^ enter- 
ing the field.. _ _ ivz^ r^_:^ v: _ T l- . ~~\ . 

. I^vle eachzlof fx formulated, qr^ ^ 

was in^^the^ process of^ad^^^^ 

"of enviroimental^e^cati^^ ^pn-.the -nee<| ^f cjorr^r 

cl^ttf ication rO& t^ frbm= professional' eduM 

Engineers scfentist sv^ar^^^^ agd^ bus- _ 

inessmen have def^ihj^^^ to 
zcpmplemen paYticul^ir 

bilities^; hqwever, thjere is_j^^ sirigie definitipn 

^ which all \accept. Mp^t of those intefvie^^ felt that 
unttl there is a cotoon definition, environmental edu- 
Nation :will continue to. be; the pot e^^ **catch^all" ^ 
for any prpgr^ in n^ed of refreshment and fpr new 
sources of fundingv _ = - \. 

B. Public Forum " ' 

All of the participants and panelists welcomed: 
the forum as an opportunity fox Hdea exch^^ and wished 
to participate in any public hearings that might precede 
= the introduction of environmental education legislation. 
Those attending represented all major sectors of the 
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metropolitan area: local and national groups with 
special interest In environmental education; public 
and private educational institutions for all age 
levels; media groups concerned with programming to 
reach the general public; graduate level education in 

.S{>ecialized fields; citizen action groups; community 
planning^ boards; information centers* City service ' 
agencies were also represented as' was organized labor. 

^Because of the time of day, many of those professionals 
concerned^ with the daily task of teaching environmental 
skills were not able to attend the forum. However, , ^ 
their nee wellr-expressed by^ those 



generate in form- 

ed,: ohILy - 
enyiroifiien^^^ pbKmsjf^ - 

:^thin^^:i^h^^^^ 
J tLgi^ants;^^ 

gen^r^-piutrg^ ^ 
:jp^ix[ij|r5^ xTf t^- 

: ent^soug^l^ ipf^cg^%V>C§ii^^^ 

4tl Ji^ t e?^^ Wa sr- a l%d ^ 

idiaptifii^2d>as \. 

of theudif^i^^ 

need ^j^d: ^f ^^fieL^e ci s:^Qn5m%i^ s s us^d i n^^^^^^ 

ing altetii^ti^ At j^res^nt:^^^^^^^ professional^ 
se^er drf f erient audiences^a^^ 

ales^ jnfey find that their' efforts are isolated, 
jtacking in leadership and d 

back-up support. / - V ^ 

Remarks -Concerning the current status of environ- 
mental education had a clear undertone: of frustration 
and stagnation^ It is notew^^ ?^as t^ie 

mo6d of those -prpgrm^ 

disseminators i^p daily grapple Mth e:ducafing their' 
public, keeping abreast of the flobd^of^i^brmatloh ^ 
pertinent to rtheir field, ^ insuring finjancfal Survival 
and making a program work. The group feit thatienvi- 
romnentai education was regressing and needed: nurturing 
and of ficial- support from Higher levels of govern 
and from educational/agencles. At this juncture, 
environmental education requires consistent reinforce- ^ 
men t -legally^ financially and institutionally. z 
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During the course of the morning's discussion. 
Senator Smith underscored, the ne^d for support from 
business and industry/ "Industry and labor are wary 
of becoming involved in an env-'roninental education 
effort/ ^ This has been true in all reglonaL meetings 
held^bjr the Conimission. But,_ why riot use tlfeir ad- 
vertising Tesources in constructive environmental 
educatioriaT efforts? We have got :ta pursue this sup- 
port: as j>art p£ :the :total community of resources^ " he 
-saidv - _ ^ \ v:^ : ' ^ ; 

J^^^?^?Jl^-^^s r j^en =as the^^ fpr£e :fo^ ign^t- 

^S^^l^^S"@5^1ffl^^^ 
^^^c¥t'igj5/^^4^^^ 

^phWizeASar^BS^ 

^^tS&egrigrS^jizM^p^ls ^^^ 

5 sf^Sa^sfiigJjE^ 

<ofp^l£eri^l^pS^^ 

;^e^"ej^fpW?¥^W^^ 

Wp^js^^pEp^ 



ygdvi"so^^affd^gnWl[fa^ 

3i<Srf<al3!^^^i^§/^;^S^^ 

itfifeM^urit^gfeif^J^S^^ 

i^wiopr^^^ a 1 s by ^^^^^ ^)^^^^ ^^r^§iTt§^L^0^ - 

:ogd-^3b^?@d 
s]5ff_e|^^ 
g^i^^feiy ^^^^ 

-^Sglin| aof^-ma^ - V 

^^^gative^^^fflS^IS^^ 

.alSrie^has:^^^^ 

tb>^he (St^ i-: ^ .^r^ , ^ :v - 



As Senatol^i^Smithrlpo^^^ 
are^f arr toov^^^^ 

^Ln spe ci^l\ ari^^^^ i; tiigrot^sy pria^^ ^^o 

dissemijffa te dLn^the^ More" : 

upda t edv -mechani z ed^conminica t ioi^^^^^ t works: were spe pi - 

fled by Tone e^qyert^ i^ the. f oftim as the key to provi ding 
op tiinuin c Tear irighouse -service s, \ 
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Almost without exception, the participants. asked 
that they: be infomed about further activities of the 
state and the Cd^mmission. The tleed for candid feed- 
back he^ween the state-^nd the host ^3f interests in 
this region cannot be overstated^^^^ 




A SOUTHERN T-IER REGIONAL PORUM ON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



February 1, 1973 



THE REGION 



The Southern Tier Regional Forum represented the 
* counties of Chemung, Scfiuyler and Steuben, an area of 
about 2,165 slquare miles. . The region, predominately ^ 
rural with rolling hills, is drained by three major 
^rivers and their ^tributaries: the Chemung, Tioga and : 
ebhpAtpnVwhich- jpin-:th^ * 
PennsyLvania border. V 

J&dutL96 percent of- the land^^^^a^ classified 
as hbnr urban: Cwpodedva^^^ farmland,. rural= residential) . 
Chemung Couht^^^^^ smallest in land area but largest 

in population, jrti^^^ Steuben Gbunty,^ secptid in: popu- 
*:^Iation, has -a l^nd ar^a eqiiai to that of Chemung and 
Schuyler combined. ^ ^ 

The 1970 Census^ of the region showed, inhab^^ 
to be settled primarily in the. yalley floors and river 
plains, and concentrated in six major urban area's: 
Mmira-Horseheads, Watkins Glen-Montour Talis^ Corning, 
flornell^ Bath and Waylahd. The balance of the^pppula- " 
tion was dispersed throughout the counties with" fewer 
than 250 persons per sqtiare mile. 0^ the 217,820 resi- 
dents in the region, about 45 percent were under age 24; 
43 percent ranged in age from 25-44, and abput 11 per- 
cent were 65 years of age pr older. About 86 percent 
of the labor force was engaged in non-agricultural wage 
and salary positions with 9 percent in all pther non- 
agricultural employment. Approximately 35 percent was 
employed in industrial plants and about 5 percent in 
^ agriculture. - 

^TKe Corning Glass Works, Ingersoll Rand, and seve- 
ral smaller industries constitute the region* s major 
industrial enterprises. Only around 9 percent increase 
in population is estimated_for the area by 1990. How- 
every with the development of the Southern Tier and 
Genesee Expressways, people are tending to shift from 
^-the concentrated urban centers to nearby rural areas. 
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Coirmuting is already a well established pattern. Open 
space is giving way to "housing developments and the 
possibility of even relocating industrial sites is fore- 
cast for the future. 

Probably no other area in the sfate has the need 
for rebuilding and' renewal to the extent this area has 
experienced since "Hurricane Agnes" wrought its destruc- 
tion in June, 1972. At first, "flash flood" warnings 
alerted the inhabitants, followed by the breakdown of 
communication lines . Continuing sheet s_o_f blinding rain 
poured down upon the area. Evacuation efforts began as 
the rushing waters continued to overflow the river Banks. 
By the^, third day, residents began to feel the real shock 
of the torrential storm. The downtown areas of Corning 
and Elmir a were inundated; homes broke away from - I 
foundations, moved with the current and piled up down- 
streanii. A state of emergency was declared and alf _ 
available agencies, citizens, even the National Guard, 
were called into service. 

'-\ As the waters began to recede .on the fourth "day, the" 
real devastation became visible. Mud and debris littered 
streets , homes bus iiiess establishments , f anjilands . The 
Corning Glass Works suffered a tremendous set back, 
losiog much of its valuable collection of glass. The - 
stench in the area was sickening. The time had come to 
"clean up" but where to b^egin! : Safety crews Inspected 
bridges,_ water supply, homes, ^and checked foundations of 
all kinds. Homeowners attempted to rescue their few 
belongings and hospital services were again made avail- 
able. Schools served ajs shelters for evacuees until 
suitable housing could be found. Governor Rockefeller 
and his staff assigned to review the destruction, as 
well as Vice-President Agnew, recognized that here wa^s 
an area needing real^emergency help. People throughout 
the state poured funds and equipment into the region to 
restore the coiranunlties to: some kind of more normal, 
living. Water, gas and power were put back into service 
as soon as. possible and mobile homes were moved to the area 
to relieve the housinOituation. The aftermath of . 
"Agnes" brought the community together , .each person 
helping^the; other. Although there had been a feeling 
"It couldh^t happen here", the reality of the situation 
showed that It *could, and did. - 



Wliat caused this destruction? What needs to be done 
to prevent a reoccurrence? These are paramount environ- 
mental questions which this central region of Southern 
New York must face* 

THE FORMAT 

The Commission's all day meeting held at Elmira 
College, February 1, 1973, involved representatives from 
education, labor, local government, citizen, conservation 
youth, business and industrial groups* The 201 partic- 
ipants addressed themselves to three major questions 
relating to their region and the need for environmental 
education: What's happening? What shoulcl be happening? 
What can we do to make it happen? 

It was a noteworthy occasion on_ several counts. 
Youth were well represented, often in the company of ^ 
their teachers; their own spokesman addressed the Forum. _ 
Organized labor had two spokesmen present who reflected 
their interest and desire to participate in forceful, 
convincing terms* Additionally, both the Forum and 
development of a regional plan benefited significantly 
from the participation of two representatives of 
industry throughout these throe months of activity. 

Dr. John A* Gustafson, Commission Vice-Chairman, 
using the topic, "An Environmentally Enlightened 
Citizenry?** presented the opening address. Being faced 
with a massive job of cleaning up and reconstructing 
their area as a result of storm **Agnes**, his listeners 
readily recognized the need for reviewing their present 
situation and for providing for careful future planning 
both for the conservation of the area's natural resourc.es 
and for their own well-being as citizens of the region* 
Dr. Gustafson* s remarks challenged the group to build 
a new awareness through education of the populace and 
called for a concerted effort to coordinate activities 
and move toward a common goal which would enhance the 
lives of those vho have chosen to live in the area* 

Following his address, representatives from the 
above mentioned groups were called upon to review what 
is currently taking place in the area and clarify the 
reasons for the action. Two particular 'groups, labor 
and youth, spoke out enthusiastically and forcibly for 
immediate action and pledged their support for an 



^active regional program. The youth group pleaded for: 
more inter-action between local schools and the community; 
flexible schedules and on-site study of local problem 
situations, as a means of studying the area's natural 
resources. Likewise, the labor interests expressed a 
desire for^ greater cooperation between the schools and 
the industrial interests. 

The afternoon program centered around four major 
discussion groups where each category of representation 
could explore in depth the needs of the area, what might 
be done, and the 'kinds of resources required to meet 
these needs. So that all could benefit from" the group 
meetings, a general feedback session was scheduled and 
viewpoints exchanged. 

Public school and college personnel identified 
some of the activities currently in operation in the 
public schools and colleges. Mini-courses from five to 
ten weeks in length, elective courses in outdoor 
education, field trips, more flexible program scheduling, 
more environmental centers, an expanded environmentally- 
oriented library, greater use of media software, 
expanded elementary science programs, and the intro- 
duction of special environmental courses in the Elmira 
high schools, ^represented' types of activities reported. 

The educators present, as well as other groups, 
identified many obstacles which prevejit schools from 
embarking upon an extensive program of environmental 
education from grades K-12: teacher's lack^of basic 
preparation in environmental subject. matter, in-service 
education, and administrative support; the tight school 
schedules which limit extensive field trips; the lack of 
released time to organize and plan for the- development 
of ''know-how*' and programs for implementing environ- 
mental education activities in all grades; the pressure 
of other academic subjects, and the lack of funds for 
experimenting in new curricula development and school 
organization. _ ^ 

t 

Throughout the Forum, time and again, school boards 
were encouraged to work more closely with business and 
industry to develop a realistic, problem-solving 
sicuation for learning, rather than the traditional text 
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book approach^ Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services in the counties offer courses in water 
pollution, and soil conservation but even these 
programs need to be expanded and new programs developed 
with more opportunities to explore the >road field of 
environmental education. 

Colleges in the_Southem Tier Region appear" to be 
in the^ore front, working toward expansion of their 
existing studies in environmental education. They 
have offered not only technical assistance to govern- 
ment agencies, thle community, the schools and other 
organizations but have also taken active steps to 
develop an increasing number of courses open to under- 
graduates, high school students , teachers^ and the general 
public. _ 

Alfred University now includes a major in environ- 
mental studies in its undergraduate program. Elmira 
College and Alfred University engage in studies of 
stream and lake water quality as well as the effects of 
pesticides, the improvement of community planning and 
fisheries. Elmira College also offers a six-week 
ecology course for non-science majors; independent study 
programs oh_ the analyses of Seneca Lake; an on-going 
janalysis of plankton studies at Seneca Lake, and main- 
tains an arboretum for community use. In preparation 
is a course on "EnvironmentaL^^allenges from the- Stone 
Age to Space Shuttle." 

The College Center of the Finger Lakes, a con- 
sortium of Alfred University, Cazehovia, Elmira and 
Hartwick Colleges," with headquarters in Coming, offers 
a variety of courses in ecology for secondary school 
science teachers and undergraduates; in-service programs 
for teachers; two 65-foot research vessels available for 
field trips; a lakesTde labratory at Allen Point field 
station on Seneca Lake. Their program also includes 
public lectures by prominent environmental* specialists; 
resource personnel; a Task Force to develop an inter- 
disciplinary approach to environmental studies; a^ r 
cooperative program with Cornell University for studying 
ni^eds of people and matching these needs to services of 
sccial agencies in the three-county area* Corning 



Community College is expanding its^ program to include 
courses in ecology, urban geography, and studies on 
pollution. This institution is searching out ways of 
developing a continuing education program which will meet 
the region's needs. 

Local government representatives and conserva- 
tionists, as a group, saw themselves as respon§ible for 
informing the public via- media coverage; as advisors and 
resource, personnel to various types of agencies and 
private groups. Many present spoke of specific data they 
could make available because of studies made by their 
groups; pollution, solid wa:ste, billboard control, high 
heat incineration, sewage disposal, water control and"^ 
other such items. Conservationists pointed to the Con- 
servation Field Day programs inaugurated in the schools; 
their cooperation with a number of state, local and 
governmental agencies, private organizations such, as the 
Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and social service organizations. Cooperative Extension 
organizes and sponsors a ronge of related edticational 
programs, spanning interests, of producers, consumers, 
and the public at large. Their activities which are 
focused to public problems in environmental management 
fall within Extension's Community Resource Development 
program* 

Citizens' groups noted that their activities had 
been wide spread* The Southern Tier Girl Scout Council 
reported it had received a U.S. Office of Education 
environmental grant to develop a project to stimulate 
public awareness of the need for environmental education 
A nevr Tanglewood Nature Center is being developed in 
Elmira, opening 100 acres of woodlands for public school 
use. A forum was held on flood plain management and 
although defeated, a citizens' group in Corning pro- 
posed to the City Council a city truck pick up of news- 
papers once a month. Outing clubs, 4-H, scouts, 
Campfire Girls and church-related organizations have set 
up youth camps and urged groups to use these facilities. 
The League of Women Voters of Chemung County sponsored 
an in-depth study of solid waste disposal; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

The recommendations set forth below represent the 
goals for the Southern Tier. They have no boundaries. 
This Forum revealed an overriding need for giving a 
sense of direction to environmental' education. It also . 
revealed that, as of now, the potential for joint action 
is enormous, provided that the^necessary steps are 
taken to give support to these recommendations. 

1. TO ESTABLISH AND FUND AN ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION REGIONAL COUNCIL - one which would 
receive state funding to undertake regional 
coordination of activities bearing upon environ- 
mental education in all sectors, 

2. TO CREATE AN ECOLOGICALLY SENSITIVE COMMUNITY 
THROUGH EDUCATION - the development of a new 
awareness for a change in life style; a re- 
design of school scheduling, curricula, and 
organization; a removal of outmoded patterns 
of rigid defensiveness among professional 
educators, industrialists, and goverimient 

- leaders, and a new spirit of cooperation which 
will give a new sense of direction toward 
_ common goals. 

3. TO MAKE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION TRAINING 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS, OTHER PROFESSIONALS - 
the development of in-service programs for 
graduate credit and professional advancement 
for teachers and industrial personnel; free 
tuition for teachers who supervise undergraduate 
interns; courses which show the relationship of 
environmental sciences to other disciplines, 
particularly how economics, psychology, soci- 
ology, ethics and the humanities are relevant 

to environmental education. 

4. TO ACHIEVE A GREATER DEGREE OF COOPERATION 
AMONG PUBLIC .SCHOOLS, BOCES, CONTINUING 
EDUCATION, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, with 
higher education providing a base for "developing 
teaching techniques, cooperative research, in- 
service education and communication. 

/ ' 
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TO DEVELOP AN ENVIRONMENTALLY ENLIGHTENED 
^CITIZENRY - a citizenry capable of developing 
realistic, attainable goals for environmental 
quality based upon sound knowledge of the 
economic as well as ecological impact, and in 
terms of future as well as immediate effect on 
the region. To implement this goal, a recom- 
mendation came from business, industry and labor 
that a Committee on Environmental Education 
Resources be set up composed of these three 
groups, to function as a clearinghouse for 
information and source of expertise. 

TO CREATE AN UMBRELLA-TOPE CLEARINGHOUSE - one 
which would inventory current resources and . 
collect resource information for public use. 
Such an agency would bring together information 
from all sectors of the community. 

TO LOOK TO VOLUNTARY INTEREST-CENTERED ACTIVITY 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO HIERARCHIAL MANDATES AND 
THE^^PROLIFERATION OF GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE. ~ 

TO ENCOURAGE AGENCIES WITH CONSERVATION 
PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY TO INFORM THE PUBLIC 
ON ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENTS, sharing 
knowledge of alternatives and "trade-offs." 

TO ENCOURAGE TOTAL COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND 
PARTICIPATIoa^in environmental problems 
handled by Jocal government by opening 
communication channels for exchange of infor- 
mation among all segments of society; 
especially to clarify how local government 
operates. The credibility gap between local 
government and the public must be closed. 

TO SUSTAIN HIGHJCNTEREST IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION BYISUPPLYING DATA and information from 
local government projects to local schools, 
emphasizing the three C's - Cause ... 
Correction .... Costs. 

TO SEEK PROPER_REVENUE SHARING EARMARKED FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL MATTERS. 
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12. TO DEVELOP LEARNING MODELS - using^the "Think 
Tank" approach, develop models which would 
show students, teachers and the public the 
probl"'ms of business, government and politi- 
cians. In other, words, present "What is on th 
other side of the coin?" 

13; TO ELIMINATE THE CREDIBILITY GAP BETWEEN 
BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC - using the public 
media for advertising is not enough; there 
must be a cooperative, genuine interest with 
committed representatives employing a people- 
to-people approach. 

14. TO' INVOLVE ORGANIZED LABOR - Encourage busi- : 
ness and industry to give due recognition and 
support to employees who use their time and 
energy to become involved in local community 
activities, particularly environmental 
education. 

♦ 

15. TO ENCOURAGE AGRICULTURAL GROUPS TO SPEAK 
OUT - provide public understanding of* 
agriculture's perspective on fertilizers and 
pesticides; again the "other side of the 
coin." - ' 

16* TO SUPPORT STRONG GOVERNMENTAL LEADERSHIP - 
by urging local school boards, local 
governmental officials, those who are the 
decision makers, to become "eco-sensitive" 
and take the positive action which will build 
for a balanced^ integrated effort to get the 
job done. 

POSSIBLE REGIONAL ACTION 

The following are set forth as "starting points" 
toward total*^ommunity involvement in environmental 
education. 

1. It is proposed that whatever the future of the 
State Commission, its members be accessible, 
in some manner, to the people of the Southern 
Tier as a source of advice and counsel. 
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2. A comprehensive case study of the June 23, 1972 
flood should receive high priority. Findings 
from this study could be a once-in-a-lifetime 
education on environmental relationships for 
the people of the region. 

3. The development of an environmental center should 
be foitned'in the near future which would serve 

as a regional clearinghouse for personnel, 
facilities, and resources; also as an information 
and service center for developing workshops, 
seminars and other educational programs. 

4. Steps should be taken immediately to increase 
coverage of environmental affairs by the news 
media - not for "reporting" but for "educating" 
the public. 

5. Schools, colleges, conservation and governmental 
agencies should cooperate in pooling findings, 
sharing information, and reporting to the public. 
Data specifically related to regional needs and 
resources should be gathered and shared. by all 
agencies. Such material would be especially 
useful in supplementing school textbooks. 

Conservation Field Days, nov a 6th grade 
activity, should be expanded to other grade 
levels as an initial step toward developing 
more extensive field trip opportunities. 

7. Industry should collaborate with schools to 

work out more effective in-plant tours directly 
relating to classroom activity. Students might 
help industry prepare interpretive materials 
for their employees on how the company meets 
its community responsibilities for environ- 
mental quality. 
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The traditional role of any full-scale university 
is tripartite - instruction/ research, and public 
service, nil three of which are intimately related. 
The State University of New York has well-established 
programs of instruction and research In environmental 
education, m.any o^fjwhich predate the public's general 
awareness of our environmental crisis. Both instruction 
and research have a public service component though in 
sorne cases it is quite indirect. An effective instruc- 
tional program molds the attitudes and values of the 
community leaders of tomorrow. An effective i^esearch 
program provides the raw data necessary for the 
implementation of new priograms that will improve our 
environment. A common characteristic of instruction 
and research is that neither their impact nor their 
scope is restricted to a particular conmiunity. -The- 
university's public -service programs, however, aire 
usually carried out by specific campuses of the 
university to service the needs of the community ja 
which they are located. 

A few examples of the university's present and 
proposed activities in instruction, research and public 
service in the area of environmental education are 
described in the first section of thi§^ report. Next - 
Empire State College is discussed as an example of how 
these three functions are integrated in the educational 
program of one unit of the State University of New 
York. Finally, specific steps related to the 
University's catalytic role in a total community 
involvement program of environmental education are 
recommended. 

Almost all of the seventy-two campuses of the 
State University of New York have instructional 
components dealing with environmental education. Both 
undergraduate and graduate degrees in environmental 
studies are offered by various campuses. The College . 
of Environmental Science and Forestry at Syracuse 
commands national and international respect as well 
as the Colleges of Human^Ecology and Agriculture and 
Life Sciences at Cornell. Other outstanding programs 
include the B.A. program offered through Rachel Carson 
College of the State University at Buffalo, the Marine 
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Environmental Studies Program at Stony Brook, and the 
multiple programs of the State University at Albany 
and the College at Purchase. 

The wide research effort of the university is most 
clearly exemplified by the Sea Grant Program. Now in 
its second year and with funding of more than a million 
dollars, the Sea Grant Program, through both inter- 
institutional cooperation and close working relation- 
ships with industrial and community leaders, seeks to 
gain for ihe citizens of New York greater benefits from 
the resources of its two coastlines. 

The State University of New York.- operates many 
research facilities, including field stations, labora- 
tories and demonstration forests which have major 
environmental education concerns. There is, for example, 
the College of Environmental Sciences and Forestry's 
Cranberry Lake Biological Station and Pack Demonstration 
Forest; Albany's Atmospheric Sciences Research Center; 
Cortland's Raquette Lake Outdoor Education Center; 
Brockport's Fancher Campus and the Biological Field 
Stations of Oneonta and Oswego. 

The University's direct public service efforts in 
environmental education are exemplified in many programs. 
Offerings .through the continuing education division of 
many campuses often involve elements related to environ- 
mental education. Workshops, field trips, advisory 
service and guest lecturers are but a few of the ways 
in which the community is served directly by the 
University. The Youth Development 4-H Program, 
operating through Cooperative Extension of the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences and Human Ecology, 
uses out-of-school learning situations to encourage 
environmentally sound attitudes and actions in young 
people. It has recently ? ,^anded its cooperative 
programs with schools, Ti;e vommunity Resource 
Development program, also operated through Cooperative 
Extension, is a direct public service effort. 

Donald J. White, the Cooperative Extension 
Specialist who directs the Regional Community Resource 
Development program office in Voorheesville feels that 
a cooperative venture between university students 
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(more specifically, students of Empire State College) 
and the Community Resource Development program would be 
valuable to both students and the community. Selected 
students could be involved in environmentally related 
projects tailored to the student's needs and interests 
which could have long range application to existing 
and projected community issues and concerns. Since 
students at Empire State College - the University's 
youngest unit, a college without a campus - pursue 
individualized and independent programs of study, the 
student's base of operation and study is within his 
own community. With the cooperation of the Community 
Resource Development program the student might select 
an environmental project of community concern related 
to open space, mobile home parks, vacatici: home 
development, transportation interchange development, 
eutrophication of lakes, shoreline development, etc. 
In line with his needs and interests, the student 
could pursue any number of activities related to his 
project - the clear identification of the problem, 
documentation, alternative solutions, recommendations 
for community action, etc. 

This is^ simply one example of how research,., 
instruction and public service can be melded into 
one concerted activity designed to foster total 
community involvement. Furthermore, since Empire 
State grants academic credit for demonstrated quality 
learning obtained outside of- formal college work, a 
good proportion of its students are older, mature, 
people, well-established in their* communities who 
possess professional expertise in a wide* array of 
fields. With the advent of a master's degree in 
Environmental Studies, Empire State wijl attract even 
more students who possess advanced knowledge and 
skills in environment-related areas. These students 
can act as catalysts in bringing about an environ- 
mentally enlightened citizenry within their communities. 
The University sanctions such activities with academic 
credit and provides professional guidance when and 
where necessary; the community gains increased awareness 
and the student, besides working toward a degree, reaps 
the personal satisfaction of aiding his community - all 
without any increase for the taxpayer. 
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The State University of New York, then, is 
fulfilling its tripartite role of instruction, - 
research and public service in the area of environmental 
education. Ernest L. Boyer, the Chancellor of the 
University, is' not content with pointing to the 
University's continuing record of service in this area. 
The Chancellor is charting new commitments^ outlined in 
the University's Master Plan which calls for the 
establishment of a Center for Environmental and 
Ecological Studies. Such a center would be non- 
residential in nature and allow the University to expand 
its capability for coordinated programs on a statewide 
basis. Public service would be a primary function of 
such a center. 

The administration of the University is not alone 
in its commitment to environmental education. At the- 
February meeting of the University Senate, the Faculty 
Senate unanimously endorsed a resolution supporting the 
broad goal of the Temporary Commission on Youth 
Education in Environmental Conservation. 

In an effort tomore fully implement cooperative 
ventures between private institutions, state and local 
agencies and the community at large, the University 
has just recently designated^ four coordinating 
geographic areas within which resources and personnel 
should be shared. Since the areas have been or£,anized 
for only a short time, cooperative efforts are just 
Tjeginning to bear fruit. It^ is important that the 
various state and local agencies involved /with environ- « 
mental matters endeavor to work out mutuall;/ acceptable 
and beneficial programs with University Units within 
the cpordiriating areas. Such cooperative ventures are 

^_e^^tial if the University if to fulfill its commitment 
to public service in the decade ahead and, thereby, 

^se'rve as a catalyst for achieving the goal of the 
Temporary Commission - an environmentally enlightened 
citizenry in the State of New York. 

4 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 



Senate-Assembly 



L\ SENATE— Introduced by COMMITTEK ON RULES— (at 
request of Messrs. B. a Smith. Day, W. T. Smith. r3arclay, Giu- 
ffreda, Flynn. Ijan{?ley, Brydges. Anderson. LavenuN Zaretzki. 
Lentol, Bro!i8t(>n» Halperiji, Bloom. Powers, Gold, Dunne, Pre,sont, 
Rolison, Goodman)— !'ead twice and ordered pi-inted, and when 
printed to be committed to the Committee on Finaneo 

IN ASSEMBLY— Introduced by Mr. LANE— Multi-Sponsored bv 
—Messrs. HARRLS. MARS. 'ALL. COSTIGAN. OILMAN, 
DROMS, F. A. CARROLL. RYAN, MEYER, Miss KRUPSAK. 
IIARDT, STELNFELDT, R. A. BROWN, D. W. COOK. 
FINLEY. RICCIO, HARWOOD, CLNCOTTA. H. J. MILLER. 
GINSBERG. WARDKR, MARGIOTTA, JONAS, FIELD, 
BURNS, PISANI, BATTISTA, LEVY, BIONDO, MITCHELL. 
KINGSTON — read once and referred to the Committee on Rules 



creating a temporary state commission to make a study of the 
teaching of the principles of environmental conservation in New 
York state and to make recorhmendations relating thereto, and 
making an appropriation for the expenses of such commission 

The. People of the State of New York represented in Senate and 
Aaseynbly. do enact as followk: 

1 Section L A temporary state conunission is hereby created to l)e 

2 known as the temporary state commission on Youth Education in 

Kxi'i.\NATioN— Math-r in itahcx U :icw; umnvr in brackHs [ ] w <»M law to hv omiUo<K 

r 



S. 10327 



A. 12203 



April 20, 1972 
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1 KiivironiiuMitnl Coiiservntion. Tlio coinniission slinll innko n study of 

2 the cuiTeiit profrmni for tencliing the principles of environinentnl 
:] eonscrvation in New York state and to make recommendations For the 

4 extension and development of sueh projrrams. 

5 § 2. The commission hereby created shnll ccmsist (^f eleven eitizolis 
() of thestate. of whom three shall beaj)pointed by the temporary presi- 
7 dent of thesennte. three by thespeakerof thenssenibly and threetobe 

^ 8 appointed by the |,'overnor, and the commissioner of education and 
i) the commissioner of environmental conservation. Such members of 

10 the eonnnission shall serve at the pleasure of the officer makinji: the 

11 appointnient. The commission shall have the power to elect from its 
J2 members, a chairman, vice-chairman and a secretary. Vacancies in 
\'] the membership of the commission and amonj^its ofYicei-s shall be filled 

14 in the manner provided for original appointments. 

15 § 3. The commission may einploy and at pleasure remove such per- 
Hi scmnel as it may deem necessary for the performance of its function 

17 and fix their compensation within the amounts made available by 

18 appropriation therefor. 

19 § 4. The commission may meet within and without the state, hold 

20 public or private hearinfrs. and shall have all the powei's of a lejxisla- 

21 five committee pursuant to the lefrislative law. 

22^' § f). The members of the commission shall receive no ocmipensat ion" 

23 for their services but shall be allowed their actual and necessary 

24 expenses incurred in the performance of their duties hereunder. 

25 § 6. The commission may recjuest and shall ivceive from any 

26 departniiMit, division, board, bureau, commission or af^^Micy of the 
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1 stato or imy political suhdivisioja-thoiTol* such tacilitics, assistance 

2 and data a.s it deems necessary or'dcsirahle to carry out properly its 
:i powers and duties hcrennder. 

§ T. TluM'Onnnission shall niakc reports to the governor and the 
:"5 legislatuiv on the profrrcss of its work not later than March thirty-' 
0 fii'st. nineteen hundred seven ty-three. It shall include in its reports 

7 such recommendations for revision, modernization and simplification 

8 ot'the education law and conservation lawas it may deem necessary or 

9 desirable. 

10 § 8. The sum of seven ty.fivethousandd()l la i-s ($75,000). or so much 

1 1 thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated fronj any moneys 

12 in the state ti-easury in the frctieral fund to theercdit oFthcstate pur- 
l:^ poses fund, not Otherwise appropriated, and made immediately avail- 

14 ,able to the temj)orary state connnission for its i-xpenses, including 

15 pei-sonal service, in carrying (mt the provisions of this act. Such 
1() moneys shall he payable out of the state treasury on the audit and 

17 warrant of the conipt roller on vouchers certified or approved by the 

18 chairman or vice-chairman of the connnission or by an oflficer or 

19 emj)loyec of the commission designate(i by the chairman. 

20 § 9. ^The provisions of tbisact shall continue in full foreeand efTeet 

21 until March thirty-first, tiineteen hundml seventy-three. 

22 § 10. This act shall take efTeet innnediately. 



